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TEN FASCINATING FIGURES of The American Rumba — 
The most talked of dance of today. 


FULL DESCRIPTION with 15 charts and 35 illustrations 
posed by Irmgard and Alan of the Rainbow Room. 


EASY TO LEARN and complete course for dance lovers 
carefully prepared by Seven Leading Dance Authorities. 
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Ballet Theatre 


An American Institution, International In Scope 


The publicity and advance notices sent out by the book- 
ing agent presenting “Ballet “Theatre”. erroneously an- 
nounce its Gala Spring Season as “Russian Ballet” in 
large type, and Ballet Theatre is added in small letters 
underneath. No doubt, the billing as “Russian Ballet’ is 
intended to cash in on the publicity and good will created 
by the Original de Basil Ballet Russe and Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, and also the good work Russia has been 
doing in this War. I am not trying to belittle Russian 
Ballet, for it was Russia which made ballet the theatre 
art it is today and it was Fokine, a Russian born, who 
modernized it and made it popular on the continent under 
Diaghiliev in’ France. Likewise, Mikhail Mordkin and 
Anna Pavlowa, both Russian born, travelled two contin- 
ents and enchanted people everywhere with ballet art. in 
1910. 


The new period of theatre ballet, which was known as 
“de Basil's Ballet Russe”, began with the purchase of the 
remaining scenery, costumes and repertoire of the Diaghiliev 
Ballet Company by Col. W. de Basil. This repertoire con- 
sisted of works choreographed for Diaghiliev in Paris by 
Michael Fokiné whose works predominated in that com- 
pany, with others by Mlassine who at this time became 
the artistic director and chief choreographer. There was 
a sprinkling of works after Petipa, and others by David 
Lichine, Bronislava Nijinska, and Balanchine. Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo’ is a split-up and outgrowth of the 
de Basil Company. From its inception until a few months 
ago, Massine was the artistic director of Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 


Quite ditterent trom these two companies, Ballet Theatre 
is solely a New York organization. It gave its first  per- 
formance at the Majestic Theatre around the time when 
the Original Ballet Russe de Basil made its appearance in 
New: York. At that time Advanced Arts Ballet, Inc: pre- 
sented the AMlordkin Ballet. of which Mikhail Mordkin, 


Lucia Chase and myself were the organizers with Mr. 


Mordkin as the artistic director and choreographer. 


It was financed by New Yorkers and the scenery and 
costumes were all designed and executed in the city of 
New York, also the artists, to my recollection, were all 
American boys and girls. 


The Company progressed rapidly up to 1940, when it 
was decided to make it international in scope. Let me give 
praise here to Lucia Chase, a versatile artist, a grand 
person and the hardest worker in Ballet Theatre. For 
choreographers, ‘Tudor, Dolin, Andree Howard and Hugh 
Laing were brought from London; for the European group 
Bronislava .Nijinska and Adolf Bohm from California; 
Agnes de Mille and Eugene Loring for the all American 
group; Jose Fernandez for the Spanish group; Yurek 
Shabelsvski for a Polish work. Mr. Mordkin and Mr. 
Fokine, who were made senior choreographers, revived their 
own works as well as created new ones. These are still in 
the present repertoire. 


Ballet Theatre was announced as America’s First Ballet 
Theatre, staged by the greatest collaboration in_ ballet 
history. It was presented by Advanced Arts Ballet, Inc.., 
at zthe Radio City Centre Theatre on January 11th and 
continued to run over three weeks to the acclaim of the 
public and the press. 


In all, we presented 18.new and revised ballets out of 
a repertoire of 21. An unsurpassed record! The Centre 
Theatre which seats 3000 people was sold over capacity 
in its last week. Because of previous commitments which 
the Centre Theatre had made for a movie showing, we were 
unable to continue a run which, no doubt, would have 
lasted six weeks. 


I think it is enlightening to bring out another feature 
at this point, one which strongly influenced our minds 
when we decided to bring ballet to the Centre Theatre. 
In the past, ballet was generally considered as a function 
for the social set. We were told no success was possible 
unless you make your start at what was once considered 


the inner sanctum of the ultra-elite, the Metropolitan 


Opera House. We knew what Edward Johnson had done 


with the opera when he had taken command. First, he 


infused the artistic staff with new blood, giving a chance 
to every good singer including American talent; then he 
added modern works to the repertoire. But most of all, he 
brought opera to the people by radio, thereby giving every 
nook and corner of America a chance to hear good music 
and good voices. His program was a great success. With 
this in mind we took a chance on our judgement, and we 
were right. 


The day of the stuffed shirt is gone. “Today, it’s art for 
all. It’s knowledge and liberty for all. That’s what the 
civilized world is fighting for. This is the American ideal. 
It was expressed in the creation of the American ‘Ballet 
Theatre.” Instead of hiding this fact, we should be proud 
to announce our accomplishment to the world. 
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An exotic camera study of Irina Baranova now prima ballerina of 
the Ballet Theatre, as she dances the lead role in “Le Coq D'Or”. 


NEXT MONTH 


Our May Dance Magazine will be our National Danee Week 


issue. It will carry the winning photos, ete. It wil have articles 
on all types of dancing, including “Dancing for the Young Child” 
by Blanche Evan, another success story, a review of the Ballet 
Theatre's New York Season, a story about Antonio and Rosario. 
a romantic short story of the dance by Franklin Cummings, a 
half dozen other surprises, along with our usual departments: 
Movie Mirror; Theatre Goer; Skating; News, Cues. and Hulla- 
baloos; Mail Bag; et cetera. If vou don't see what vou want, 


ask for it. 
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Hilda Butsova in “Carnival’’ one of the delightful divertisements 
for which she will be remembered by the thousands who saw her. 


Sometime ago | was having tea with one of the world’s 
most famous ballerinas, Hilda Butsova. She was _ remi- 
niscing about the fabulous davs when she traveled the 
world over as ballerina in Pavlowa’s famous company. 

Her little tive year old son; Alan, listened intently as 
she told us of her travels all over Europe. Suddenly he 
spoke up and said with great surprise. 

“It sounds to me as if | have a very famous mummy.” 

| said to Miss Butsova, at the time, “You should write 
your biography, if only for this youngest of your million 
fans. He will want to know all about this famous mummy 
of his when he grows up.” 

Recently, when | saw Butsova again I asked her how her 
autobiography was getting on. But she had been so busy 
teaching and putting on ballets,.she hadn't even thought 
of it since. 

“I’ve come over to write the first chapter for you,” | 
said, “because we want to use it in our Ballet issue of 
DANCE MAGAZINE.” ; 

Still the tiny, dainty, very teminine person with cute 
little feet and exquisite, expressive hands, Hilda Butsova 
is the interviewer's delight. She recalls incident after 
incident that bring to life the most glamorous of all dance 
periods. 

Hilda Butsova began her dancing career at Stedmann’s 
Academy in England at the age of six. At fourteen she 
was a full fledged profe:sional with Diagalief, dancing one 
of the swans in’ “Swan Lake”. 

But we are ahead of our first «chapter. Stedman's 
Academy in England, like all good dancing schools before 
and since, had a performing group which each year ap- 
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HILDA BUTSOVA 


An interview with a Great Ballerina 
in which she speaks of a Great Past 


by LUCILE MARSH 


peared in the famous Christmas pantomimes. Little Hilda's 
first appearance was as one of the lobsters, but later she 
danced the oyster queen in “Alice in Wonderland’. Photo- 
graphs of both these now famous roles are here included. 
These pictures were taken with all manner of wires, props 
and gadgets necessary in those days for the miracle of 
photography to be performed. 

The leading dancers of the day all attended the Christ- 
mas pantomimes when they were in London, and the great 
impresarios came to choose talent from their ranks. 

One day, never to be forgotten, the great Kschessinska 
saw Hilda in a ballet pantomime and invited her to tea. 
The first thing she saw when she entered the room of the 
great ballerina was what seemed to her childish eyes a 
mountain of toe shoes. Kschessinska wore four difterent 
pairs each performance. That was the day, too, that the 
gracious ballerina told little Hilda she had talent and 
could be a great dancer if she worked hard. 

Finally, Hilda was old enough and danced beautifully 
enough to be one of the lucky ones chosen to be in the 
corps de ballet of the London season of Diagalief’s great 
company. The first two weeks Karsavina was the great 
ballerina; the second, Kschessinska; the third, Anna Pav- 
lowa. The beautiful Rashanara was then in England and 
danced her native Indian dances as guest artist in the 
company. 

Stravinsky was also with -the company at that time. 
He met little Hilda back stage running around. She wanted 
Nijinsky's autograph. Stravinsky started to tease her. 

“I'd give Nijinsky a kiss because he is a great dancer. 
but not you,” said the tormented little corephee. 
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Stravinsky told Nijinsky, who promptly gave Hilda not 
only his autograph, but also one of his bouquets. He also 
showed her how to do a turn faster. She was thrilled the 
rest of the summer and told everyone about her lesson 
with Nijinsky. 


Of course Hilda was still in school all this while, and 


her people insisted she finish. Pavlowa came one day to an 
audition for her company and chose Hilda, but Hilda 
could not go because she was under age. But Pavlowa did 
not forget the exquisite little English dancer. One year 
later she sent for her to join her company in Paris. 

When Hilda arrived she was the only little English 
girl in the company and everything was very strange 
to her. She was so shy and frightened that she didn’t dare 
speak to anyone. Presently, she was rebuked for not saying 
good morning to the director and ballerinas when they 
passed. 

The second terrible thing that happened was that she 
was not permitted to enter the daily class in ballet because 
she was late in joining the company. She was broken 
hearted. Pavlowa saw her grieving one day because she 
could not go to class. When she found out what was 
bothering the youngster, she said, 


“Do not worry. You may come practice with me.” 


Heaven itself had smiled on Hilda. From the neglected 
newcomer of the company, she became the envy of all. 


Everything went smoothly for a week or so, Hilda 
basking in the warmth of Pavlowa’s approval. Then one 
day Pavlowa corrected her in practice and Hilda: became 
so flustered that she couldn't follow directions. Pavlowa 
flew.into a rage and told her she would never make a 
dancer, she had better go right back home to England 
and stay there. Hilda’s. world burst into a million worth- 
less pieces. She went to her room and packed up to go 
home. Soon a note came that she was to report to Pav- 
lowa. She could hardly bear to think of the final agony 
of being paid and given her ticket to England. 

That afternoon, when she finally got herself together 
suficiently to report to Pavlowa, she found the great 
ballerina in her most gracious mood. She reassured Hilda 
she had forgotten all about the morning’s practice episode. 
They had a wonderful tea together, and there began the 
friendship that lasted during the uninterrupted seventeen 
vears of dancing together. Hilda graduated from the 
corps de ballet into solo parts and thence to a full fledged 
ballerina, dancing Pavlowa’s own roles in “Coppelia”’. 
“Magic Flute’, “Naughty Lisette” and “Sleeping Beauty”. 

“Pavlowa was always my ideal. I loved her as a person 
and ‘worshipped her as an artist. In all my years of a:- 
sociation with her my feelings toward her never changed,” 


Life in the Pavlowa Company was arduous but never 
dull. Every morning at 10 o'clock there was a two hour 
class period; in the afternoon, a two or three hour re- 
hearsal; in the evening, the performance. This went on 
for nine months of the year, and then the company dis- 
banded for a summer vacation. The company was well 
paid in spite of the fact that Pavlowa was not subsidized. 
She built her company up from a small group of girls, 
herself and partner, and kept adding to it until it became 
one of the largest and finest ballet companies in the world. 

Pavlowa’s standards were terrifically high in everything, 
and she insisted these standards be upheld. Butsova feels 
it was a great privilege for any young dancer to start 
her career in the Pavlowa company. 
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Left to right: Hilda Butsova as the Oyster Queen in the Christmas 
Pantomimes. Hilda and the English friend of whom she speaks in 
their first performance as the lobsters in “Alice in Wonderland”. 


Soon Hilda was joined by another English dancer whom 
she had known in England.' Hilda took her under her 
wing and gave her a painless initiation into the art of 
being a member of a Russian Ballet Company. Other 
English girls came later. 

The next fall when Hilda came back to rejoin the 
company she brought candy for the English girls and a 
carefully planned surprise for the Russian dancers. She 
had seen these long Russian cigarettes and thought them 
fascinating, so she decided the Russian gifls would be 
simply thrilled with a gift of these exotic cigarettes. 

Imagine Hilda’s horror when the. Russian girls were 
outraged that any one would think they would smoke! 

“But most of my memories of the Pavlowa Company 
are happy ones.” reflected Butsova. 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Left to right: Hilda Butsova and partner Mikhail Arnaud in the 
ballet, "Serenade". Paviowa and Mordkin in the famed ‘Bacchanale”. 
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WHAT BALLET DANCERS? 


The American Ballet gives an accounting of the young 


dancers it started on the way to fame ten years ago 


. Will my daughter become a ballerina or just an average 
dancer?, How many students in a class have a chance to 
succeed ? And what will become of those who don’t, after 
they have spent the best years of their youth in daily ballet 
exercises instead of attending college and preparing for 
some less glamorous but secure profession? 

Such questions are asked daily by the anxious parents 
of young girls and boys whom they have finally decided 
to sacrifice to a dancing career. There is no cut-and-dried 
answer to such questions. One could to be sure work out 
an average from the accumulated records of several genera- 
tions of dance students. However, while looking through a 
pile of old photographs for material to be used in the tenth 
anniversary catalogue of the School of American Ballet, 
I found one which seems to furnish as good an answer 
as any that could be derived from painstaking statistical 
research. It was taken at a performance of the ballet 
“Alma Mater” (choreography—Balanchine, book—Edward 
M. M. Warburg, music—Kay Swift, sets and .costumes— 


John Held, Jr.), given by the Producing Company of the 


School of American Ballet at the Avery Memorial Theatre 
in Hartford, on December 6, 1934. 

The cast is composed of very young and inexperienced 
dancers, several of whom have had only one year of serious 


by EUGENIE OUROUSSOW 


ballet training and had never before danced in a legitimate 
ballet company. Let us briefly review the lives of the par- 
ticipants in this comic and naive procession of nine years 
Left to right: Jack Potteiger, entered the School of 
American Ballet on the day the first of its classes was 
given, danced in the American Ballet Company during its 
first season with the New York Metropolitan Opera. Has 
subsequently danced in the Littlefield Ballet, the Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet and at Radio City. Is now a teacher 
in Jack Stanly’s school in New York. . 

Arthur Frederix danced for several seasons in the Ameri- 
can Ballet. Disappeared from the dance field three years 
ago, and reappeared last month in the uniform of a lieuten- 
ant of cavalry. 

Erick Hawkins enrolled at the school after graduating 
from Harvard University. Danced for several years in the 
American Ballet, and the Ballet Caravan for which he 
choreographed ‘“Showpiece” and “Pocahontas”. A fanatic 
of the ballet, he achieved recognition mainly as Martha 
Graham’s partner in her most recent works. 

Joseph Lane spent years in the American Ballet and. 
the Caravan which he left to prepare himself for priest- 
hood. One of the first to volunteer, he is now a lieutenant 


Left to right: The original dancers in “Alma Mater’ at the debut of the American Ballet in 1934 in Hartford, Connecticut. Jack Potteiger, 


Arthur Frederix, Erick Hawking, Joseph Lane, Heidi Vosseler, Marie Jeanne, Mary Sale, Charles Laskey, Anna Belle Lyon, Felicia Perlman, dancing. 
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in the U. S. Army Aviation and a bomber pilot. 

Heidi Vosseler almost as well knownefor her beauty as 
for her dancing, is now Mrs. Paul Draper. 

Marie Jeanne, for many years prima ballerina of the 
American Ballet, recently joined the Original Ballet Ruse 
on its South American tour, but left the company after 
her marriage to Alfonso de Quesada whose father, Ernesto 
is known as South America’s great impressario. 

Mary Sale, daughter of Chick Sale the popular character 
movie actor, was forced by illness to leave the stage at 
the beginning of a promising career. Last year she opened 
a ballet school which is well on its way to becoming one 
of the most popular in Hollywood. 

Annabelle Lyon danced in the American Ballet, in 
Michael Fokine’s Stadium performances, and in the Cara- 
van. Married Leon Fokine. Is now at the peak of a 
brilliant career as one of the favourite soloists of the 
Ballet ‘Theatre. | 

Felicia Perlman has discontinued dancing altogether and 
taken up office work. 

Charles Laskey, already married when he took his first 
ballet class, was for several years a member of the Ameri- 
can Ballet and is now Vera Zorina’s partner in hef famous 


‘musical comedy roles. 


Such are the stories of the tem dancers on the photo- 
graph. It would be unfair not to add a word about the 
rest of the cast in this particular performance of ‘‘Alma 
Mater”. It included William Dollar, first dancer of the 
American Ballet now as well as then; Gisella Caccialanza, 
still one of the most brilliant American ballerinas and the 
wife of Lew Christensen; Helen Leitch who married a 
magician and vanished from the theatre; Leda Anchutina 
the smallest ballerina who married one of the tallest 
dancers in the Ballet Russe; Ruthana Boris now first dancer 
at the Met.; Joseph Levinoff who has his own school 
and his own Children’s Ballet; Kathryn Mullowney who 
married a naval officer, followed him to Honolulu where 
she learned the hula-hula, then returned to open a ballet 
school in Minneapolis. Dorothy Littlefield appeared as 
soloist in the Littlefield Ballet and is now teaching ballet 
to dances and skaters. 

Is there a moral to these tales? I think not. Dancing 
is too strange a business to have a moral and too wonder- 
ful to need one. But a few things strike one’s attention. 
First, that nothing will stop an American who wants to 
become a ballet dancer, neither being too old, or too poor, 
or too tall, or too short, or coming from a family which 
disapproves of dancing. Secondly that, far from being a 
waste of time or something which eats up the best vears 
of one’s life, ballet training is a lasting asset even in the 
lives of those who have left it for another profession. 

The dancers who have not achieved an outstanding suc- 
cess on the stage, have had the immense satisfaction of 
pursuing wholeheartedly the art with which they were ob- 
sessed, of developing their bodies and their personalities 
and minds too, contrary to the general belief. ‘They also 
often have the one of communicating their knowledge to 
others by teaching and are sometimes responsible for a 
whole generation of brilliant pupils. It is true that a fairly 
large percentage of dance students never reach the stage. 
They switch off early in their careers to marriage, teach- 
ing) engineering, stenography and what-not. But when they 
decide on a different field of life, they enter it with a 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Photo: Gray O'Reilly 


Original dancers in the finale of the collegiate ballet: Aud.ey 
Guerard, Hortense Kahsklin, Ruthanna Boris, Jack Potteiger, Yvonne 
Patterson, Arthur Frederix, Elena de Rivas, Gissella Caccialanza, 
Holly Howard, Charles Laskey, Elise Reiman, Helen Leital, Joseph 
Lane, F.ances Mann, Joseph Levinoff, Leda Anchintina. 


Photo: Richard Tucker 


Above: Lew Christensen in the ballet “Apollo-Musageta’ swings 
Holly Howa:d and Daphne Vare in one of Balanchine's original 
and daring bits of choreography. Below: Ballerina Gisella Cacci- - 
olanza with Niki Magallanes and Fred Danicli in Balanchine's 
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THE BLUE 


To her apartment overlooking Central Park, we went 
to interview Marina Svetlova. A lovely apartment it 
is, done in silver gray and blue with a few touches 
here and there of bright coral, a chair, a cushion, the 
tea roses on the desk. 

The furniture of satin wood and snake skin -trim is 
handsomely modern. “Two exquisite pastels of Svetlova 
by Baron Munchhausen carry out the blue and gray 
tones of the studio. There is also a drawing of the 
ballerina by Boris Chaliapin, son of the famous singer, 
and a large autographed photo of Ted Shawn _ bearing 
the inscription, “With genuine homage to a_ great 
ballerina’’. 

Snuggled on the blue and grey studio couch was a 
Koala Bear from Australia, and a wise looking chim- 
panzee that unzips into a roomy catch-all that Svetlova 
uses to put all the things which are left over after she 
has finished packing. 

We were luxuriating in the cool coziness of this blue 
and silver retreat when in walked a blue and _ silver 
ballerina in a silver gray dress with a cerulean blue 
cowl that matched her eyes to perfection. A large sap- 
phire ring on her fourth finger was the only jewelry 
she wore. Even her tiny shoes were blue and low 
heeled, too, girls, because Svetlova loves to walk. Only 
her golden hair piled in curls on top of her head 
violated the color scheme. After all, golden curls have 


An interview with La Svetlova, 
classical ballerina, before leaving to 


dance for a South American public. 


SILVER BALLERINA 


by MARY LEWIS 


their own excuse for being, and even color schemes | 
have to step aside for them. 

Quiet and serene, this five feet three inch figurine of 
dancing beauty has very decided ideas of her own. 

She writes poetry but NEVER about dancing. How- 
ever, dancing is her first love and to it, her days are 
dedicated. 

Up early, and only fruit juices for breakfast, then to 
the studio to practice for a good four hour period at 
the Vilzak’s School because “he is such a_ wonderful 
teacher”. Then lunch, “cottage cheese and sour cream 
are delicious for lunch”, says Svetlova, “and good for 
dancing, too”’. 

In the afternoon a walk in the park then a good book, 
perhaps. “‘No novels because books on art, history and 
travel are more interesting.” 

Then dinner and a play, the opera, or, best of all, 
a dance recital, and then to bed early. 

When Svetlova is dancing, no dinner until after the 
performance, then a nice juicy steak. “There is a great 
deal of dancing in a nice juicy steak,” insists Marina 
Svetlova. 

The funniest thing she sees in America are “the big, 
strong men who eat a salad leaf and a glass of milk 
for lunch’. 

Her favorite recreation? Ballroom dancing! “It is 
so restful. Especially after you have worked so hard 
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practicing for hours at the bar.” She learned to rumba 
in Cuba and she can hardly wait until she gets to South 
America to leain the Samba. This will be her first trip 
to South America. She likes to horseback ride, too, but 
dancers should not ride too much. And she loves chess 
but wants a good opponent, and they are hard to find 
that good in America. 


Marina was born in Paris but her mother and tather 
are Russian. No, she has never been to Russia but she 
studied with the greatest Russian teachers in Paris, 
Preobrajinska, Trefilova and Kzovsky and Kchessinska. 
She showed remarkable ability as a little girl but her 
mother refused to allow her to dance professionally until 
she was grown up. By that time she had for three con- 
secutive years won the first prize for solo dancing award- 
ed by The Federation International de Danse under spon- 
orship of the Ministry of National Education and Beaux 
Arts of France. Her first solo role was Aurora in 
“Aurora’s Wedding”. She will be remembered by Ameri- 
can audiences for her spiritual rendition of ‘““The Divine 
Genius” in Fokine’s “Paganini”, and the wit, charm and 
virtuosity of her dancing in Lichine’s “Graduation Ball”. 
Her tavorite roles are in the classical and romantic bal- 
lets and Fokine is her favorite choreographer. 


Marina has danced on four continents and is thrilled at 
the new experience each one offers. In Australia she 
danced for five months, for the same public. ‘They are 
real lovers of the ballet in Australia, but they never clap 
until the end of the ballet. “What a flat, awful feeling 
you get the first time when you do not know this cus- 
tom. What has happened, you wonder. Where has the 
audience gone? It is so quiet out there after your solo. 


“In England they make a great fuss over their artists 
at the stage door. In America nobody comes to the stage 
door. People are too bashful and rules are strict. In 
America, everyone is very critical. But that is good. It 
keeps a dancer on her toes.”’ 

Marina can't imagine dancing in the movies. “When 


I dance, I dance for my audience. | want to do my best 
for them. I feel them out there and it makes me dance 


better and better. What would | do in the movies? ‘The 
other half of my dancing would not be present.” But | 
no doubt this can be attended to, for Marina would 
make marvelous movie material. 


She loves Nature. This summer, tor her vacation, she 
went to Jacob’s Pillow and danced the leading role in 


Madame Nijinska’s Bach Ballet and Chopin's Etude. 


Marina has thirty or forty pairs of toe shoes at a 
time. QOne pair lasts only one performance for roles like 
the “Divine Genius” in Paganini. Some of these are very 
light weight toe shoes for aerial ballets like her Sylphides. 
Some are heavier weight for extensive point work as in 
Paganini. She says mothers make a great mistake not 


—~buying their children toe shoes more often. It holds them 


back in their dancing to use old shoes, and it is bad for 
their feet. 


She still darns her own toe points. “It is the only way 
to keep from slipping.” Svetlova insists. “Only once did 
I find a little crocheted top | could stick on. ‘They say 
a lazy ballerina invented it. She would crochet them at 
rehearsals when she rested and then stick them on so she 
wouldn’t have to darn her toe shoes.” 


“What will you do with this lovely blue and silver 
apartment while you are down South?” I asked. 


“Just leave it here and trust | will find it still here 
when | come back. Like my blue and silver gray car, 
it will be in storage.” 

“You: don't seem to worry about it much,” | observed. 
“Security holds no charms for you, I see!” 


Security? That is an archaic word, today.” replied 
Svetlova with a smile. 

She will fly to South America because she loves to fly. 
Her father was an ace in the First World War. He 
taught her to fly her own plane. 

Her tavorite costume is a short tutu. “It, is so ma- 
jestic, one feels so free. so winged in a short tutu. But 
of course, different roles require difterent costumes. The 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Left: Marina Svetlova rehearsing an adagio movement with Vilzak at the Vilzak-Schollar School where she keeps in practice when staying in New York. 
Right: The blue and silver ballerina in her blue and silver studio following one of her favorite pastimes. Right now, it happens to be a biography. 
photo Constantine 
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RAIDROMANCE MAMMOTH THRONGS 
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“Man and His Desire’, deco 
on a three level stage with plastic patterns interweaving. 
and plastic patterns combined, created a dream-like effect. 


by Mme. Parr, was presented in 1917 
The stage 


Jean Borlin's use of indigenous dances of Sweden is 


aa Of special interest to the American choreographer 


"Within the Quota", a ballet by Gerald Murphy, was the first jazz 
ballet to be presented. The story of an immigrant's experiences in 
fabulous America is set to music by the American, Cole Porter. 

| photo: Isabey 


SWEDISH BALLET CELEBRATED FOLK FORM 


by ARTUR MICHEL 


2 


Fifty years ago, on March 13, 1893, in the most north- 
erly point of Europe, a bay was born whose work was 
destined to flare up in the dance-firmament like a comet, 
and to disappear all too quickly into nowhere. His name 
was Jean Borlin. 

He first saw the light of day in the small Swedish 
town of Hornoesand; his father was a merchantman cap- 
tain. In this obscure spot, the theatre and dance were 
totally unknown, but hardly was the little boy able to 
walk, than he began to dance whenever he heard his 
mother play the piano. At 9, he was sent to Stockholm 
to learn the fundamentals of dancing in the Ballet-school 
of the Royal Opera. It was only 3 years later that he 
became a member of the Corps de Ballet. At 17 (1910), 
he was made ‘‘deuxieme sujet’, and a year later, re- 
ceived the inspiration that exerted the greatest influence 
on his development: the “Ballets Russes de Diaghileft” 
came to Stockholm-on one of its tours. Fascinated, he 
watched their world- renowned creations and their great 
dancers. 

Soon, he became soloist in the Stockholm Opera. With 
untiring application, he worked towards perfection. When, 
in 1918, Michael Fokine settled briefly in Copenhagen, 
Borlin went to study with him. He undertook to acquaint 
himself not only with the Russian technique and Fokine’s 
principles of composition but also became thoroughly well- 
grounded in Fokine’s most important ballets. He then 
returned to Stockholm where he displayed what he had 
learned. 

So it was that he was seen by Rolf de Maré. Who was 
Rolf de Maré? A few years later, when this man began 
to make his reputation as a famous Maecenas, a reporter 
once asked him what his former occupation had been; De 
Mare answered simply, “farmer”. Rolf de Maré had also 
been born and raised in Sweden. He studied at an agri- 
cultural school; then worked on one of the famous Swedish 
model-farms. Later, he managed his own estates. He was 
proud when one of his animals won a prize in a country 
fair, quite as proud as later, when a new ballet of his 
company won great acclaim. Thus, he spent his entire 
youth in close contact with the soil of his land, with the 
earth. His whole spiritual and artistic life were influenced 
by this. At the same time, he studied the old Swedish 
customs and traditions; he acqtired a thorough knowledge 
of the old songs and dances of his nation. 

Soon he undertook his first extended travels. He visited 
the museums, theatres and concert-halls throughout Europe. 
He studied not only the arts, but also the national ‘customs 
and folk-dances of foreign countries. Swedish folk-art and 
folk-dance attained all the more splendor in his mental 
eye. He was inspired with the idea of presenting his 
fatherland with a dance-company. Like the “Ballets Russes 
de Diaghileft’’ it should serve the art of plastic dance. 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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THE BALLET RUSSE MONTE 


A ballet company mixes old classics and modern 
American folk ballets. The public finds it good. 


An unexpected engagement of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo in Brooklyn packed the Academy of Music in :pite 


of the short notice, and proved that Brooklynites not. 


only like the ballet, but know when to applaud. 

The high point of the evening was “Pas de Deux Classi- 
que’ danced by Alexandra Danilova and Igor Youskevitch 
to the music of Tchaikowsky. This duet gave the famous 
Ballerina Absoluta a perfect opportunity to display her 
brilliant technique, with all its sparkle and finesse. Dan- 
ilova is one of the few remaining ballerinas who can still 
dance in the grand manner without effort or affectation. 
Youskevitch, in spite of the rumored sprained ankle, 
danced his difficult pas seul with the ease and proportion 
of a truly classic dancer. 

The ballet of the evening was, of course, the ballet of 
the year, De Mille’s “Rodeo”. Here is the stuff American 
Ballet can well be made of, a universal theme set in the 
colorful, vigorous country of America’s South West, and 
danced by genuine red blooded, hard riding ranchmen and 
their homespun women folk. The choreography is in the 
best De Mille manner, keen, original, witty and convincing. 
There is a fine balance of form and feeling. The Saturday 
afternoon rodeo scene is a glowing example of how the 
aesthetic device of stylization can be used to add zest to 
dramatic movement without befogging the idea or dulling 
its emotional potency. 

Lubov Roudenko, as the Cowgirl is as luscious a bit of 
hard riding femininity as anyone could ask. Moreover, this 
accomplished young dancer handles all the subtle, swiftly 
moving dramatic moments in “Rodeo” without a fumble. 
Each succeeding scene is danced with increasing verve. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that by the final curtain, Rou- 


by BALLETOMANE 


denko holds the whole audience in the palm of her cute 
little fist. | 

The cowgirl of Roudenko, however, is very different 
from that portrayed by Agnes de Mille when she danced 
the part. De Mille’s cowgirl tugged hard at your heart 
strings while she made you laugh. But who could worry 
about the temporary heart aches of such a potential siren 
is Roudenko suggested? Lt was so obvious that it was just 
a question of time when she would learn the romantic 
ropes as well as she had the lasso. 1 

If Roudenko’s cowgirl is completely entrancing, De 
Mille’s is deep and important, and ‘has all the elements o: 
great comedy. 

Frederic Franklin as the champion roper was consistently 
irrespressible and won the hilarious approval of the audi- 
ence, while Casimer Kokitch played the lady killer with a 
hundred percent result. 

But even more remarkable than the excellent dancing 
of the principal dancers, was the performance of the corps 
de ballet. Each one danced his role as if it were the lead- 
ing one. “The ensemble work was superb and the esprit 
de corps flashed over the footlights with a brilliance all 
its own. 

Bronislava Nijinska’s ““Chopin’s Concerto” which opened 
the evening “is a purely plastic expression of each vibra- 
tion of Chopin’s music” according to the program notes. 
As such, it is noteworthy for original designs of clarity 
and strength with moments of great lyric and romantic 
beauty. However, if a ballet is conceived solely to trans- 
late the auditory rhythms, melodies and harmonies of music 
into the visual images of the dance, it would seem wiser 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Left to Right: Casimir Kokitch, the Head Wrangler, Lubov Roudenko, the Cowgirl, and Frederic Franklin, the Champion Roper, in a scene 
from "Rodeo"; Mia Slavenska in an exquisite classical variation and Igor Youskevitch shown in a leap from the pas seul in “Pas Deux Classique”. 
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Arthur Mahoney was born and bred in staid New 
England, but even that could not quell the adventurous 
spirit of his artistic soul. - 

At thirteen Arthur was boy soprano soloist at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Boston, and a serious student of the piano and 
violin with a brilliant musical career prophesied for him. 

Just about this time Mahoney had an adventure in the 
dance which so inspired him that he decided to become 
a dancer instead of a musician. When The New England 
Conservatory of Music honored him with a scholarship, 
he announced this decision to his family and teachers. So 
great was their disapproval that Arthur was forced to 
start on his dance adventure alone and completely un- 
aided. 

The first few years turned out to be not only an ad- 
venture in dancing, but a picturesque daily eftort to keep 
alive, and &till have time left to study dancing and con- 
template the relation of music and the dance. 

He joined the ranks of the “Met’’, and from there he 


| 


7 journeyed to Paris, entered the Ida Rubenstein Ballet and 
- studied under Nijinska. This lead to a European tour 
which included the world premier of Ravel's “Bolero” 
a and Stravinsky’s “Baisee de la Fee”. 

Bach had always been Mahoney's favorite composer so 
7 he decided to create his first dances to Bach’s music. This 
7 experience gave him his first insight into style in the 
- dance. When he attempted to take the ballet movements 
; | which he had learned to the romantic composers, like 
7 Chopin, Schubert, and Tchaikowsky, and set them to the 
i 
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ADVENTURES 
STYLE 


Interviewing Arthur Mahoney, 
expert stylist of the dance. 


“Le Roi Soleil". Arthur Mahoney epitomizes the |8th century 
court ballet in the famous role of King Louis, the fourteenth. 


pure, classical scores of his beloved Bach, he found them 
hopeless misfits. ‘This inspired Mahoney to do some re- 
search on just what had been danced to Bach’s music, 
since many of the works bore the names of dances, such 
as gavotte, gigue, sarabande and the like. 

In the Louvre and the Library of the Paris Opera, 
Mahoney found choreographic records of three centuries. 
In the 17th century etchings and prints he found the 
bases of the purely classical forms of ballet. From these 
he reconstructed the old court dances and used not only 
the music of Bach, but also that of Handel, Lully, Ra- 
meau and Couperin. 

This experience not only gave Mahoney the pure, classic 
roots of ballet by which to clarify all his ballet training, 
but brought a realization of the differences of style in 
ballet art. | 

“An architect starts his studies with the Greek architec- 
ture,” explained Mahoney. “This gives him, from the 
start, a thorough grounding in a great style. Dancers 
should do the same, dig down into the roots of their 
ballet technique and save themselves from creating such 
atrocities as a Bach’s gavotte done on toe with a romantic 
technique and feeling. | 

“In a given period all the arts have the same style. 
Therefore, a dancer should do a 17th century dance to 
17th century music. Otherwise, there will result a clash 
in style and feeling that will destroy not only beauty but 
the sense of the composition. So deep, so rich, is this 
classic period, that I could give several lectures on this 
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period alone, and still feel | have scarcely scratched the 
surface. Some people feel the old classic period is dull 
and lifeless, but that’s because they haven't taken the 
trouble to find out. If they did, they would find it vital 
and exciting with a vibrant sense of line and an appropri- 
ateness of feeling and design that is so Satisfying, it is 
absolutely thrilling.” 


Mahoney points out that many of our artistic problems 
arise today because we are really all romanticists at heart. 
living in a very unroglantic age. Students of today find 
it dificult to ground’themselves deeply in their art be- 
cause of pressure of the so called commercial demands of the 
theatre. 


The next adventure in style came to Mahoney when he 
joined a Russian Opera Company and toured South 
America. His interest in the Spanish Dance was aroused 
by a troupe of gypsy dancers and he enthusiastically be- 
gan the study of this form of the dance. He. found the 
Spanish folk dances to be the only European folk dance 
that developed a great art tradition. 


In the sixteenth century he discovered castanets were 
used merely as an embellishment to the Spanish Court 
Dance. The nineteenth century bolero, epitomized the 
classic Spanish School. This sn remains the peak of 
the tradition in the classical Spadish dance. ‘The Moors 
brought in the oriental quality which the Gypsies adapted and 
developed in their own style, known as the Flamenco. 

“Are you one of the people who thinks American Dance 
is decadent?” I asked. | 

“No,” replied Mahoney, “style is still to come to us. 
We are, as yet, a young, growing nation. And that brings 
me to my third adventure in style. Even when | was 
studying Bach and adoring it, jazz had an irresistible fas- 
cination for me. I finally decided to study the jazz dance 
as I had studied classic ballet and the Spanish dance, so 
I went to Harlem and spent many months studying the 
twentieth century Jitterbug. Here is a budding style, 
probably a great style of the future. But to judge a 
school of art one has to wait until it blossoms, flourishes, 


reaches it greatest height and declines; then only does it 
have a tradition. By that time a new school,is taking root. 

“There is always so much criticism of dancers lacking 
style today, and it is justifed; most of them do. ‘Teachers 
are inclined to give the superficial technique without re- 
quiring their students to delve deep into the thought and 
feeling of the tradition they are studying. lo acquire 
style, it is not enough to master the rules and imbibe the 
tradition, at the same time one must imaginatively relive 
the civilization that produced the style. ‘he ability with 
which an artist can do this discloses the extent and depth 
of his artistic gifts. Style is what the artist gives to his 
work, through his understanding and feeling for the 
design which gives the essence of period or character he 
is portraying. 

“So many Americans contuse style and_ personality. 
Duncan was a great personality. Her personal approach to 
the dance had, we believe, a ‘deep understanding of 
style in the Greek tradition. Fokine presented a fine ex- 
ample of a great personal, romantic style within the ballet 
tradition. Fred Astaire’s personal version of American jazz 
has thrilled millions. 

‘Argentinita, however, is a fine example of the Spanish 
dance in many styles. Shan-Kar epitomizes the Hindu dance. 
Bill Robinson is a great stylist of the American Negro tap 
dance, even if the school is only about a half a century old.” 

At present, Arthur Mahoney is on the taculty of the Juil- 
liard School of Music where he teaches and directs the 
dances tor their operas, as well as appearing as guest soloi-t 
in other opera companies’ ballets, Roxy Theatre, Radio City 
Music Hall and so forth. | : 

Mahoney met his wife and partner, Thalia Mara, in 
Paris, where she was studying ballet with the famous Rus- 
sian ballerina, Olga Preobrajinska. ‘lLogether, they have 
conducted their researches and reconstructed the old court 
dance forms as well as enthusiastically pursuing the Spanish 
and popular American dances. They have been seen to- 
gether in numerous concerts and theatrical engagements here - 
and abroad. 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Arthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara illustrating three contrasting styles in the dance. Left to right: The classic Spanish Bolero, the high point 
of the classic Spafish style of the 19th century. The Saraband, classic court dance of the I8th century. Blue Fantasy, popular American jitterbug 
dance of today, showing the budding 20th century style which reaches its most potent expression in the flamboyant Lindy Hoppers of Harlem. 
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Courtesy of Dance Archives 
Top: One of Kschessinka's favorite photos of herself 
taken in the Russian Bride's Dance. Right: The Little 
Princess entertains Eileen O'Connor at lunch in her 
charming garden in Paris just before outbreak of the 
present War. 


10 Villa Molitor — Madame la Princesse Mathilde 
Kschessinska Romanovsky-Krasinsky. I was sure | had in- 
truded on a birthday party or a Russian holiday. The place 
was covered with flowers, potted plants, big bouquets of 
hot-house ‘variety, and tiny bunches gathered in the woods. 
A formally groomed butler answered my ring, and _ said 
that Madame la Princesse was not at home but was giving 
a class at her studio. She had just opened a new studio at 
Ranelagh, Villa Vion-Whitcomb, less than a block from 
the Avenue Mozart. 

The studio was in a new building of apartments; a du- 
plex, the bedroom-and-bath upstairs was converted into 
dressing-rooms, while the salle downstairs, plus what might 
have been the dining-room and foyer, made a sufhny studio 
with two-:tory windows. The tiny kitchen Kschessinska 
had converted into a room for herself, where she rested 
between lessons, chatted with her students after class, and 


always managed to conceal a few bottles of Vodka, Sherry. 


or Benedictine, to offer the old friends who came to see 
her. | 
When I entered that studio for the first time, (I re- 
member it so well), I was simultaneously amazed and 
delighted, amazed at the beauty and fragrance of innum- 
erable flowers, ‘and at the youthful slender little woman, 
pointing a stick here, and running over with a watering- 
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by EILEEN O'CONNOR 


can to attend to the thirst of her roses in the window-box ; 
and delighted with the gaiety and frivolity, the spoken 
French and the broken English, the Russian movement and 
the Polish music, all blended into a happy group of young 
artists by this rare little woman, herself the greatest artist 
among them. 

When the class stopped to put on “‘pointes’’, Kschessinska 
came out to me. Bubbling with enthusiasm, she tore open 
the letter from Fokine avidly. She smiled with a gleam 
of reminiscence as she read the fine script. Incidentally, 
Kschessinska herself was one of the finest penmen I have 
ever encountered, even though | have seen only what she 
wrote after she/ was sixty-four, | doubt that it could have 
been more delicate when she was young. 

“Eh, bien, ma chérie, she said, ‘I like have you in my 
class, you unnershtan me, yes?” 

| explained that | could probably “unnershtan” her 
better in French. 

“Mais oui, mais c’est merveilleux. Alors, vous voulez 
etudier tous les jours, oui? Monsieur Fokine me dit que 
vous avez dansé dans ses ballets, qu'il est gentil, Fokine 
(and she pronounced it in the Russian fashion as though 
it were Foh’kin), n'est ce pas?” 

All this was run together in a peculiar jargon all her 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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RATIONS 
NOW AND THEN 


by OLIA PHILIPPOFF 


Hurrah for the O. P. A.! Hurrah for their blissful 
lack of balletomania and complete ignorance of the exist- 
ence of such an article as “toe-shoes.”’ 

You can buy, hoard, and revel in an orgy of satin 
slippers, oh lucky ballerinas! Your other colleagues otf 
the stage and sport world have not fared so well. ‘lap 
shoes and gym shoes call for the surrender of one of 
these little coupons from your war ration book in which 
you first visualized 3 pounds of sugar then a fragrant but 
fast dwindling pound of coffee, and now, prosaically mir- 
rored in number 17, a pair of leather soles. 

Through the centuries this question of shoes has always 
been a delicate and controversial point. In the bygone days 
of gracious living and diligences during the golden age of 
the Paris Grand Opera when dowagers in diamond tiaras 
and gentlemen in top hats decorated the red plush boxes, 
backstage to the little “rats d’onera’”’ (voung dancers) 
the Matter was as vital as to our dancers at the present 
moment. 

The distribution of ballet shoes was then an important 
event of the week and was rigorously controlled accord- 
ing to intricate principles of hierarchy. ‘The star received 
1 pair per act. The soloist 1 pair per evening. The 
second soloist 1 pair per 3 evenings. The coryphee 1 pair 


1943 


photo stantine 
Above, Zorina-trying on the shoes she will use for one performance 
only. Below, Zorina dancing in these shoes. But don't be misled, it 
takes more than shoes to be able to dance like this. 


per 6 evenings. The quadrille 1 pair per 12 evenings. 
The outside pupil who only seldom was called’ for the 
part of a super, received | pair per month. 

But even this method didn’t prove successful. Rumors 
circulated that the girls hoarded shoes, danced in the 
same -ones until they fell apart and sold the salvaged new 
pairs tor petty cash or exchanged them for street shoes. 
But who could blame them when the poor souls’ salary 
was a mere | france or 2.50 frs (about 25 cents), and the 
the tamished artists even stole the food of the doorman’s 
cat to avoid starvation. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The National Figure Skating Association 
is to be heartily congratulated on the ex- ) 
ce‘lent management of its recent champion- 
ship competition held at Iceland and Madison 
Square Garden. 

Local champions from all over the country 
flocked to try for national honors. The con- 
test was a fine example of organization that 
the dance could profit by studying. 

Gorgeous young peop'e from every section 
of the country proved their devotion to 
skating. Their spectacular athletic accom- 
plishments proved hours of daily practice 
and complete dedication. Their friendliness 
to their fellow competitors was charming; 
their sportsmanship thrilling. 


It was a wonderful get-together too, for 

skating teachers and promoters, as well as 
skating champs. 
- Washington was well represented by a 
large contingent from twelve years old on 
up. Speaking with Robert Uksilla of the 
famous Uksilla skating family, we learned 
that the Chevy Chase Ice Palace had ini- 
tiated a special dance section on Wednesday 
and Sunday night, that had proven a big 
success. Uksilla is in charge of the figure 
skating department; his wife, the dance de- 
partment. The manager is Norval Baptic, 
skating’s first speed champion who, | under- 
stand, still holds one unexcelled record. Mr. 
Uksilla gave credit to lawyer, Larry Parker, 
who has pushed progressive measures at the 
Ice Palace at Chevy Chase. For instance, 
a new flexible schedule permits skaters to 
sign up for just the dance sessions, just the 
figure skating sessions or both. For one de- 
partment the fee is $7.50; for two, $15; 
and for three sessions, $17.50. This has 
been a huge success financially as well as 
from the point of view of satisfying the 
members. 


Marabelle Vincent Owens, for many years 
figure skating champion, arrived with a 
group of her students from Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia and took home plenty of honors for 
the St. Moritz Club, there. 


Too bad about Dick Vars and Barbara 
Philips, a lovely young pair who were plan- 
ning to try for the championship in pair 
skating. Dick left for the Navy four days 
before the contest. And that reminds us, 
Bobby Sprecht and Skippy Baxter are leav- 
ing in a few weeks, too! 


Handsome Dr. George Foster, noted eye, 
ear and nose specialist, from Fargo, North 
Dakota, cut quite a figure at the Iceland 
dance sessions. Here is a busy man that 
feels skating is important enough as a sport, 
recreation, and art in his community, to 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Staff photographer, Constantine, made these ) 
photographs as the various contestants were 
practicing up for this year's honors. Left to 
right: Karol and Peter Kennedy; Dorothy Goos; 
Dorothy Goos and Eddie Le Maire; Hildegarde 
Belmain and Bob Swenning; Yvonne Sherman, 
Britta Lundequist; Shirley Lander, Joan Yocum; 
Dorothy Goos, Phebe Tucker; Marilyn Jane 
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The Past throws a beam of light on the 
Skating Theatre and Competitive Scene. , 


~ 


by ALAN MURRAY 


All skaters acknowledge that the greatest 
single stride forward in the development 
of their art was made by the Americati 
dancer, Jackson Haines. There exists a 
meagre body of material in the form of re- 
ports handed down, and a few pictures 
which are just barely sufficient to indicate 
the powerful artistic influence, which Haines 
has exerted on the whole activity. Then, 
there is the development growing out of 
the Vienna skating club which adopted the 
artistic Haines’ approach to skating, this 
development becoming the foundation of 
International Style. The year 1865 when 
Haines began his skating activities is not 
too remote for us to hope that additional 
material regarding Haines will be event- 
ually uncovered. 

The building up of a sufficient body of 
material pertaining to the history of skating 
is essential to the foundation of a true, 
authentic tradition. All true devotees of 
skating, amateur or professional, really 
hunger for an enlarged scope of artistic 
technique, which can only grow out of the 
past history of skating. The secure position 
of dancing as an art is the result of its 
authentic historic past, relieved with great 
artistic movements, and _ highlighted by 
powerful artistic personalities. 


A safely guarded history is protection 
against loss of valuable and worthy parts 
in a technical tradition. For instance there 
Was a recgnt moment in dancing history 
when the so called modern dance  sub- 
merged temporarily almost the whole teach- 
ings of the past. Such sudden enthusiasms 
for a new form would be in danger of 
entirely wiping out a past tradition were 
it to last through a generation, (which is 
conceivably possible), save for the written 
and pictorial material pertaining to the 
past. In dancing this body of record exists 
and safeguards the activity from the danger 
of being submerged under any new move- 
ment which may turn out to be, only a 
vogue or passing fad. Because of the 
record there is possible a quick recovery 
and re-establishment of the sound part in 
Ballet, and this is shown now fo!lowing the 
interlude of rampant modernism. 
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OUT THE PAST 


Skating must weigh carefully the fact 
that the movement, International Style, 
which grew out of the Haines’ tradition, 
has resulted in almost complete destruction 
of that body of skating practice which 
existed in the time of Haines, and which 
was the source of his inspiration. That this 
was possible, that the old scene could be 
so completely destroyed, with its variety 
and scope, is due in part to the care'ess 
husbanding of skating records pictorial and 
written. That this carelessness existed is 
understandable from the fact that until the 
time of Haines there had not been a body 
of skaters who made of skating a life 
work. Haines is almost the first professional 
of whom we have anv record. He was a 
man possessed by his work in skating and 
found in it a purpose for his life’s activity. 
With Haines begins most of the written 
record of skating, meagre as this is. 

The sudden great turn of events in skat- 
ing in the past ten years when it has shown 
itself to be an activity which is’ popular!y 
received by great masses of the public. 


Above, a reproduction of William Kaulbach’'s 
painting of Goethe, skating. It is well known 
that the great philosopher-poet was an enthu- 
siastic and skilled skater. Left: A familiar 
picture of Haines printed in Brokaw's “The Art 
of Skating” published by the American Sports 
Publishing Company. What has not been ap- 
preciated is that in this picture Haines was 
very evidently playing the part of the poet- 
skater Goethe. All remaining data we have on 
Haines indicates his consistently classical taste 
in music, art and skating form. 


both to engage in and to watch as a show, 
creates at one stroke a greatly enlarged 
Lody of professionals, and a erying need 
for skating to disclose its past in order to 
serve the ends of variety, artistry, techni- 
cal scope. It will now become necessary to 
dig into the past for all the forgetten forms 
of skating, that they may serve in rounding 
out and completing the picture. 

It would seem that the needs of skating 
as an art are in conflict with the needs 
of skating. as an amateur activity. 
For the purpose of skating as an art, just 
as with dancing, there is need of all the 


sport 


varied human response which results in 
dance as classical, character. jazz, acro- 
batic, modern, folk, and social forms; all 


an expression as varied as the human pat- 
tern of blood and temperament. With re- 
spect to the needs of skating as a sport 
the very reverse of variety is apparently 
desired. A'l trend here goes the way of 
eliminating the complexity in the picture for 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The famous Corps de ballet of the Ballet Theatre dancing a move- 
ment in the ballet “Les Sylphydes'’. Sono Osato in center front. 


A ballet company, like a chain, is only as 
-strong as the weakest member of its 
corps de ballet. That is why Ballet 


Theatre can boast of its strength. 


THE CORNERSTONE BALLET THEATRE 


by ANN BARZEL 


It was in the summer of 1939 along 57th St. in New 


- York, where even the trafic cop has been seen standing 


in fifth position, that the first rumors were heard of a 


company to be called “Ballet Theatre.” It was just a: 


dream then, a beautiful dream full of ballerinas and 
choreographers, artists and musicians, new ballets and old 
ones. It sounded as expensive and impractical as is every- 
thing in the ballet world. No one expected the dream to 
materialize, let alone round out four successful years. 


Everything was so fabulous. Choreographers were con- 
tracted by the ‘dozen. In case you forgot there were 
Fokine, Mordkin, Bolm, Nijinska, Anton Dolin, Anthony 
Tudor, Andrée Howard, Agnes De Mille, Yurek Shabel- 
evsky, Eugene Loring, Alexandre Gavrilov, and José Fer- 
nandez. Classic ballets were cleaned up, ancient pieces 
were exhumed and daring new works were commissioned. 
Almost the same may be said of dancers. Almost every 
prominent dancer within reach was signed up, old ones 
were dug up and dusted off and a score of talented-young- 


sters were bravely launched on their careers. - 


This doesn’t sound very discriminating, so far, but when 
it came to picking the corps de ballet, this bunch that 
dreamed up Ballet Theatre were mighty fussy. And it 
is that corps de ballet, together with the great ballets of 
Anthony Tudor, that have survived best. In them lies the 
strength of Ballet Theatre. When the curtain rose that 
first night in January 1940 at the Center Theatre the 
ensemble set a new standard for perfection. 


That -ensemble is still one. of the company’s proudest 


possessions and most distinctive features. It is the firm 
foundation on which the personnel of the company is built. 
| The draft this year has worked havoc in the ranks of 
the men. Among the girls, however, there are many who 
danced that fabulous first season at the Center Theatre. 
Newcomers have been added gradually and assimilated 
thoroughly. It is interesting to note that very few femin- 
ine members of the corps have left the company. New 
dancers were taken chiefly because experienced ones were 
promoted to the rank of soloists. 

The sharpest and most frequent criticisms of ballet com- 
panies have been those directed at ragged work of the 
corps de ballet. While older companies could not get 
their groups to look as if they. had a rehearsal, Ballet 
Theatre, from the beginning, faced the audience with 
dazzlingly clean work. 

Every dancer keeps his or her correct place, moves with 
assurance through the patterns of the dance and actually 
executes each step not only correctly, but excellently. There 
is very little of the” surreptitious faking and mere 
approximation of steps too often encountered elsewhere. 
Above all, each dancer dances in the correct style of the 
ballet presented. In the waltz in Swan Lake every girl 
assumes the serenity and poise that is classic ballet. The 
Nocturne in Les Sylphides is soft and lyrical, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the academic crispness of Princess Aurora. 
In Pillar of Fire the Lovers-in-Innocence are an excellent 


example of a group in full understanding of the new 


style of dance required. 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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BALLET THEATRE COMES TOWN 


. 


photos: Constantine 
Top, Left to Right: Nora Kaye and George Skibine in "Bluebeard"; Irina Baranova and Andre Eglefsky in “Coppelia’; and Andre Eglefsky in 
"“Coppelia"; Middle, Left to Right: Simon Semenoff and Barislov Runanine; Sono Osato and group in “Romantic Age"; Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin in “Romantic Age"; Bottom, Left to Right: Jeanette Lauret and Hugh Laing in “L’Apri Midi du Faun"; Yura Lazowsky in ‘Carnival’; 
Yura Lazowsky and Agnes de Mille in “Three Virgins and a Devil”. 
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One of the most remarkable things about the artistic 
life of wartime Britain is the growing enthusiasm for ballet 
among all classes and the way our national company, the 
Sadlers Wells Ballet, has maintained its standard in spite 

of innumerable difficulties. 

“4 Formed twelve years ago, the company had reached a 

| high pitch of excellence by 1939. It had its own school, 
its own “choreographers and had produced its first great 
ballerina, Margot Fonteyn. It was beginning to visit the 
capitals of Europe, and it gave two or three performnces 
a week at Sadlers Wells ‘Theatre, alternating with the 
Opera. 

In October 1939 the ballet decided to carry on. It con- 
tinued at the Wells until heavy bombing drove it to the 
country. Then it came to the New Theatre in the -West 
End, first for matinees only, then for evening performances. 

;. ~ “Now we play six months in London and six months 
: in the provinces,” said Ninette de Valois, director of the 
company. “We have the biggest ballet audiences we have 
ever known. The day the box office opened for our present 
three-week London season, there was a long lineup which 
had begun to form at 6 a.m. Demand for seats is so great 
that we have to ration them. No one person can book more 
than four. Ballet is very popular with foreign and 
Dominion troops on leave in London, and a great many 
American soldiers come. One who came around to see me re- 
cently said he was a member of the Ballet Caravan. He 
had a grand evening backstage with our dancers. 

“Our three biggest problems are tights, shoes and male 
dancers. Tights are scarce because of the silk shortage, and 
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The Vic Wells Ballet Company dancing a 
decorative scene in the ballet, “Ramona”. 


by JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


photo: J. W. Debenham 


WARTIME BALLET FLOURISHES 


there is no paste for ballet shoes. ‘They used to be stuck 
with.a paste made of flour or maize, and now the Ministry 
of Food won't allow these to be used! so the soles fre- 
quently come off. 

“We have lost all our original male dancers except 
Robert Helpmann, and now our second-line strength is 
being called up. We promote boys from our ballet school, 
but they have to go when they are eighteen. Of our present 
leading men, two are Australian, Robert Helpmann and 
Gordon Hamilton; one is Swiss, David Paltenghi; and 
one is Lithuanian, Alexis Rassine. “Two of our original 
men have been invalided out of the Army and are limber- 
ing up again at the school. 

“Most of our girls are reserved, but only on condition 
that all soloists except the ballerina must take. their turn 
in the corps de ballet.” 

In spite of these difficulties, the company retains three 
full-length classic ballets in its repertoire, ‘“‘Lac des 
Cygnes,” “Coppelia,”” and “The Sleeping Princess,” as well 
as the two-act “Giselle.” They still dance such famous 
pre-war creations as “The Rake’s Progress’ (based on 
Hogarth); “Job,” a richly colored version of the Bible 
story, with music by Vaughn Williams; “The Gods Go 
A-Begging,”” to music by Handel; William Walton's 
cade,” and a charming skating ballet, “Les Patineurs,”’ to 
the music of Mevyerbeer. 

“We have added eight new creations to our repertoire 
since September 1939,"" Miss de Valois told me, ‘‘and we 
have a ninth in preparation.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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EDITION 


To all teachers of dancing, the part of their art known 
as the ballet has great significance. First, it represents three 
centuries of the history and development of the art of 
dancing. Second, it embodies principles of movement so 
precious that conscientious dancing teachers could not fail 
to pass them on to their students. Last, but not least, the 
ballet comprises a theatrical system of dancing so vital 
and artistic that it ‘still delights an audience today as 
much as it did three centuries ago. All of these qualities 
of the ballet point to its importance as a part of every 
complete dance education. 

Just when, where, how and to what extent the ballet 
system should be taught to the present generation is quite 
another problem. It is true our knowledge of human ana- 
tomy, of the development of muscles and the pertection 
of movement habits, has so increased in the last quarter 
of a century as to necessitate a complete overhauling of the 
ballet system to bring it up to date as a scientific system. 
For instance, in just the matter of what constitutes the 
essential “turned out’ position of the leg in ballet, our 
present knowledge of kinaesiology completely changes the 
whole picture and the whole method of developing this 
precious control of the thigh. 

Our present day knowledge of the foot alone can, if 
applied to the teaching of ballet, cut years off the training 
period and add half again as many years to a dancer's per- 
forming life. 

The comparatively new science of human psychology has 
so changed all our. methods of teaching, that here again 
the ancient and honored system of ballet needs to be 
brought up to date. Not practice makes perfect, only 
perfect practice. Much of the careless, thoughtless, repeti- 
tion au barre of the old ballet school should be replaced 
with scientific analysis of movement principles and thought- 
ful, sound exercises leading to their mastery. 

Especially, in the teaching of the toe point we have a 
right to expect the properly qualified dancing teachers of 
today to be sufficiently acquainted with principles of 
physical education to protect young, inexperienced, weak 
and ailing feet from the unnecessary strain of the toe 
point. When the toe point is taught, it should be done 
with the expert knowledge of foot and leg that makes it 
a healthful and beautiful accomplishment instead of a 
hideous and painful distortion. 

As to the content of the ballet of today, it, too, should 
he brought up to date, keyed to fit our modern interests 
ind created to express our own cultural background and 
national ideals. 


oo presents a rich and beautiful heritage that we 
} 


suld preserve, and use, but we must not be‘ deterred 
‘rom incorporating the best we have learned ‘from modern 
ience and psychology, nor from adding our own con- 
‘ribution to the development of the art of the ballet. 
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NATIONAL DANCE WEEK 


It is not too late to send in posters, poems and photographs 
for our National Dance Week Contests. Below are the 
answers to the National Dance Week Quiz printed in 
the March issue. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 


I—1. Ruth St. Denis. 2. Isadora Dunean. 3. Carola 
Goya. +. Bill Robinson. 5. Huapala Mader. 6. Bill 
Dollar. 7. Patricia Bowman. 8. Martha Graham. 
9. Astaire and Rogers. 10. Paul Draper. 

[I—A 1. Virginia Reel. 2. Paul Jones. 3. Jenny Lind 
polka. +. Two Step. 5. One step. 6. Charleston. 7. Fox- 
trot. 8. Rumba. 9. Shag. 10. Praise the Lord. 

II—B 1. Lindy Hop. 2. Bunny Hug. 3. Turkey Trot. 
4. Flea Hop. 5. Barn Dance. 6. ‘Texas ‘Tommy. 7. Boston. 
8. Hull’s Victory. 9. Cake Walk. 10. Eleanor Glide. 
II—C 1. Bill Robinson. 2. Sally Rand. 3. Doris Hum- 
phreys. 4. Agnes de Mille. 5. Edwin Strawbridge. 
6. Astaire and Rogers. 7. Eugene Loring. 8. American 
Ballet. 9. Rockettes. 10. Littlefield Ballet. 

I1I—1. Norman Gutherie. 2. Lucile Marsh. 3. Castles. 
4. Ted Shawn. 5. Astaire-Rogers. 6. Rutgers Neilson. 
7. Wisconsin. 8. Alan Murray. 9. Loie Fuller. 10. Gluck- 
Sorel. 

IV—1. My Life by Duncan. 2. Dance in Art by Lampkin. 
3. The Dance by Kinneys. 4. Good Morning by Ford. 
5. Ruth St. Denis. 6. Poems of the Dance by Dickson. 
7. Modern Dance by Stewart. 8. The Country Dance 
Book by Tollman and Page. 9. Dancing by Dodsworth. 
10. Dance in Education by Marsh. 

V—1. Florence Rogge. 2. Bernice Ochler. 3. Harriet 
Frishmuth. 4. Vachel Lindsay. 5. Kamin. 6. Elizabeth 
Burchenal. 7. Anna Greene. 8. Mary Hinman. 9. Hart- 
mans. 10. Carpenter. 

VI—1. Tap. 2. Modern. 3. Musical Comedy. 4. Ballet. 
5. Ballroom. 6. Tap. 7. Musical Comedy. 8. Modern. 
9. Musical Comedy. 10. Tap. 11. Adagio. 12. Ballroom. 
13. Ballroom. 14. Folk. 15. Acrobatic. 16. Adagio. -17. 
Folk. 18. Modern. 19. Folk. 20. Musical Comedy. 
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BALLET ARM POSITIONS 


by HELEN L. FALES 


A Definite trend toward standardization 
and co-ordination of the termino‘ogy of the 
dance is being manifested throughout the 
country. A great deal of advancement has 
been made in regard to tap dancing terms. 
It is now possible to interpret the published 
notes of practically all good tap teachers 
without difficulty. Ballroom dancing term- 
inology, which is relatively limited, is also 
fairly well systematized and comprehensible. 
As to ballet terms, however, the most 
amazing confusion exists. Variations intro- 
duced by the so-called Italian, Russian and 
French methods have caused certain diver- 
gencies, more or less deliberately induced. 
Individual teachers of standing have modi- 
fied movements and terms consciously or 
unconsciously. These teachers have passed 
down these changes to pupils, who have in 
many instances added other modifications 
which ‘have been further transmitted. Vol- 
umes could be written about the confusion 
which has resulted, but I wish only to call 
attention to what seems to me a very im- 
portant and fundamental matter, in regard 
to which there exists such confusion that 
printed dance notes are worthless unless 
accompanied by a guide chart—I refer to 
the positions of the arms. 


The attached chart \tells the story. Un- 
doubtedly there are other systems which 
could be added. Enough are given to tell 
the story. Let us consider them in detail. 


ZORN. The terminology established in 
Zorn’s grammar is, up to the time it was 
published, an accepted compendium of opin- 
ions at that time. Unfortunately, this val- 
uable work has not been kept up to date 
and made available. Very few copies of 
the Grammar are available and at a high 
cost. Divergencies from the Zorn termin- 
ology post-date this publication. Zorn offers 
the most complete arm system in evidence. 
His five positions, modified by ‘en avant, 
an arri¢re, a coté ‘and. croisé permit the 
description of any possible arm pose with- 
out confusion. 


FRENCH: The French system, as quoted 
by Zorn, has the defects which are quoted 
by Zorn, “if one arm is raised to the horiz- 
ontal position at the side and one to the 
horizontal position in front of the body (the 
3rd -position) which arm is in proper 3rd 
position? Both. But how is that possible with 
the arms so differently disposed? Has not 
one remained in the horizontal side (2nd 
position) while the other arm has passed 
into another position?” 


CECCHETTI: The same crticism may be 
made of the Cecchetti arm system as is 
made by Zorn of the French system. The 
situation is even more confusing because 
the Cecchetti system uses two- variants of 
4th, and three of Sth position. Many com- 
monly used arm positions are impossible to 


record by the Cecchetti system. 


CHALIF: The Chalif system is subject 
to the same criticism. The Chalif arm sys- 
tem has been widely used due to the large 
number of teachers trained by Chalif. In 


2A 


the small town dance field I believe that 
it will be found that the majority of ballet 
teachers use this system. All Chalif pub- 
lished notes are comprehensible as to arms 
because a key to the arm system is always 
attached. Without this key, confusion would 
certainly arise if a Cecchetti method teacher 
wished to use dance notes published by 
Chalif. In notes emanating from Kobeleff 
a similar arm system is used, but 4th posi- 
tion is different. 


VAGANOVA: The recently published 
Russian text-book, supposedly an authentic 
and authoritative resumé of present Russian 
usage, offers the simplest arm system yet 
suggested. Mme. Vaganova states that three 
arm positions are sufficient for ordinary 
usage. They are “Ist” that used by the 
old French school, by Chalif, by Kobeleff, 
etc. “2nd” that in common use by most 
teachers (the only differing authority being 
Zorn) “3rd” that used almost universally 
as 5th. Modification such as, en avant, en 
arri¢re a coté, etc. are not mentioned but 
probably used. 


Before any advance can be made in 
standardizing ballet terms, bringing record- 
ed notes to teachers for their assistance, 
recording dance and ballet production so 
that they may be available for others, etc., 
it seems to me that agreement must be 
reached as to arm positions. 

Would it not be possible to accumulate a 
collection of all arm systems in use and 
eventually suggest one which can be univer- 


suggestion 


sally acceptable? My humble 
would be as follows: 

If five arm positions are to be \used, ac- 
cept Zorn, modified by “en avant”, “a cote”, 
“en arriére” and “croisé”’. If simplicity is 
desired use three arm positions, as does 
Vaganova, but change the Vaganova Ist 
to the Zorn and Cecchetti Ist, since the Va- 


' ganova Ist would be 2nd en avant. By 


using three positions modified as by Zorn 
all commonly used arm pictures may be 
expressed. In the few occasions when one 
wishes to use the placing expressed by 
Zorn’s 2nd and 4th, one could say ‘inter- 
mediate 1-2 and intermediate 2-3 positions.’ 


A markedly rounded arm position may 
be modified by (Zorn) ‘arrondi’ and a bent 
arm by (Zorn) ‘courbe’. Of course further 
modification must be included for complete 
recording of exact arm positions such as 
palms forward, back, down or up and fin- 
gers raised or dropped. 


A discussion such as this can be extended 
indefinitely to include many other examples 
of confused ballet terms. The need of such 
discussion is so obvious if one surveys the 
present situation as to dance instruction. | 
think I am correct in saying that the ma- 
jority of the present professional ballet 
schools are taught by excellent dancers who 
are passing along to their pupils their per- 
sonal knowledge and experience without 
considering the problems of standardization 
at all but with no available written record 
of their own method. This word of mouth 
method is certainly very ephemeral. A fair- 
ly intelligent pupil will acquire a _ limited 
system which when passed along to his 
or her pupils will diminish little by little 
until it nearly disappears. 


(Continued on Page 6A) 
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YOUR FABRICS 


Springtime is recital time and recital time 
is costume time, so we decided to call on 
Maharam’s to get the latest ideas for re- 
cital costumes. It was the first time we 
had been in to Maharam’'s new store, and 
it certainly gave us a big thrill to see that 
beautiful, brand new, up-to-the-minute store 
at the service of the dance. Its a big 
feather in our cap! 


Beside costume fabrics Maharam has a 
large department devoted to display goods. 
Here a dancing teacher will find the an- 
swer to many of her property problems. 
Gorgeous artificial flowers, paper mache 
eagles, anchors, garden ‘figures and what 
you will. 

A charming theatrical show-room is equip- 
ped with all colored lights so the teacher and 
dancer may try their fabrics under stage 
lights. 

The back of the and basement 


store 


— with hundreds of bolts of fabrics 


made it hard to believe that shortages could 
exist, but they do. For instance, Maharam 
still has China silk, but when that’s gone, 
there won't be any more. They still have 
the brilliantly effective Harlequin cloth, 
but shop earlv! Plenty of novelties now, 
but hurry! 

This year we must be particularly sure 
to keep up our standards and morale. Fur- 
thermore, this year your costumes will be 
used more than ever with all the benefit 
programs and U.S.O. entertainment the 
dancing teachers are being called upon to 
give. You'll find mothers more cooperative, 
too, in helping with the costumes if you 
approach them in. this spirit. 


The charming Jackie, known to all for 
her delightful costume sketches, showed us 
around and talked long and wisely of how 
to .costume a recital. 

“Most group numbers average two dollars 
apiece,” she said, but she is trying to help 
the teachers plan these costumes of fabrics 
that would last for several seasons with 
minor changes. Carefully designed, these 
costumes can also serve several numbers in 
this year's recital by changing accessories 
or different lights. Some basic costumes 
can be used for summer dresses. For in- 


(Continued on Page 7A) 


YOUR RECITAL 


YOUR DANCE 


DANCE OF JEWELS 
By Marie Louise Jolley 


Toe ballet for a trio of dancers. Charac- 
ters portraying the “Ruby”, the “Diamond”, 
the “Emerald”. 

If danced on a stage, use a back drop 


curtain of black or dark. blue. Mysic, 
Pizzicati Polka by Drigo. 

Play 10 measures of music as_ curtain 
opens. On the last few measures dancers 
all holding hands, enter on the Iith and 
12th measures doing 4 fast jetes on we 
back and bourres front (2 meas.) Curtain 


closes behind them. The Diamond is in the 
center of group. 4 more jetés on toe front 
and bourrées back (2 meas.) Bourrées in 
small circle R and L. (4 meas.) Loosen 
(Continued on Page 7A) 

JACKIE'S 

Emerald—Use foundation pattern #1— 
Green jewel drape net, fitted bodice and cir- 
cular skirt. The skirt is slit and godets of 
geogette or chiffon are inserted. The neck 
rufHe edging halter neckline are of the same. 
Use 3 or + tarlatan underskirts. Cover 
buckram with satin and green jewel drape 
net. Diamond—Use foundation pattern #1 
—Silver jewel net or lace bodice cut in dia- 
mond shapes and fitted over nude satin or 
net. Flowered jewel georgette in white for 
top skirt and shoulder ruffes. Underskirts 
are of tarlatan. Ruby—Use foundation pat- 
tern #2—Fitted leotard bodice of red Lalm- 
glo. Hat of same. Silver lalm used to repre- 
sent setting. Red tarlatan  underskirts, 
sparkled organdy rufHes and top skirt. Nude 
net supports shoulder and gives strapless 
effect. 
GWEN'S 

Diamond: Head-dress of wired 
covered with rhinestone and sequins with 
net veil. Bodice and trunks of light blue 
satm. Skirts—Two of white net over three 
of white tarlatan. Spangles worked into de- 
signs. Emerald: Bodice—Emerald _ satin. 
Skirts—Nile green lustre net over emerald 
tarlatan. Trimming—Green spangles of 
various sizes. (Even the large jewels will 
probably be in sequin form owing to war 
conditions.) Ruby: Bodice—Ruby red satin. 
Skirts—Rose net over red tarlatan. Trim- 
ming— Assorted spangles. 


buckram 


YOUR COSTUMES 


Paying a visit to Gwen of Dazian'’s we 
found her in ter cute little office planning 
the recital costumes for two out of town 
teachers who had arrived with full descrip- 
tions for Gwen to take over. 


In reply to the old shortage question, 
Gwen smiled, “There is no shortage that 
can't be made up with imagination, origin- 
ality and artistic flair. There is no priority 
on these.” “What are the changes that war 
has brought in recital costume design?” 
was the next question we put to Gwen. 


“Well, of course, the emphasis is now 
military.” replied Gwen. “The Waves, 
Waacs, Spars have taken costume design- 
ing over, to savy nothing of Rosee_ the 
Riveter, and the Red Cross Nurse. The 
war is the costume theme, in the air, over 
land, and on the sea. We also get a great 
deal of call for suthentic folk costumes of 
the allied countries and places where Our 
Boys are stationed, for instance Hawaii, 
New Guinea,’ Iceland and North Africa. 

“In direct contrast to this timely and 
realistic approach, there is a greater em- 
phasis on the classical, the imaginative and 
fantasy. This is sort of an antidote for 
worry over the war. You can refresh your- 
self with the purely classical and retreat 
for a restfy! moment to the romantic past. 
This all helps to give us strength to carry 
on. 


“More classical ballet costumes are used 
now in recitals. These are both short and 
long and take anywhere from 6 to 20 
vards apiece. The greatest mistake teachers 
make here is to sew the ballet layers all 
on at once.. Each successive layer should be 
sewn one inch lower than the previous one. 
The first one at the hip, not at the waist, 
for the correet effect. Three layers make a 


nice Speer skirt, seven layers are needed 


for an opaque one. 


“Teachers all report a big year, and 
there is no doubt there are more recitals 
than ever. This proves the dancing teachers 
are doing their bit in’ entertaining the 
soldiers and keeping the civilian population 
happy and healthy by dancing. | 


“The teachers are very good sports about 


(Continued on Page 7A) 
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A New Romantic Foxtrot 
by ANITA PETERS WRIGHT 


I had occasion to take a young friend 
who was visiting New York, to 
the Cafes where there was music and danc- 
ing. Everywhere, except at places of the 
Dance Hail type, the music was played in 
a slow, dreamy fashion, suggesting love and 
romance. One place in particular I recall, 
the Hawaiian Room in the Lexington Hotel, 
the music there was played so slowly that 
it seemed difhcult to hold one's’ balance 
with a ordinary step. 

When I conducted my next class in danc- 
ing, that dreamy music came to my mind 
and I put on the slowest Fox-Trot I had, 
“Deep Purple”, and gave my pupils a dance 
which I call “Romance Fox-Trot.” 

It has becn extremely popular. The slow 
steps taken in this dance are not ordinary 
steps. The foot caresses the floor and melts 
into its place. This by touching the toe, 
then putting the weight firmly onto the ball, 
then, oh so gently, onto the heel — three 
movements of the foot on one slow count. 
The Rhythm consists of two slow steps, twe 
quick steps, and one slow step. 


AMERICA DANCES 
A National Dance Week Program 
That Every Dance School Can Give 
in Hlonor of the Dance. 


INTRODUCTION. 

United States is the dance center of the 
dance world. When one travels thru’ the 
countrics of Europe trying to find famous 
dancers, one is invariably told, “All our 
best dancers have gone to the United States”. 

Added to this great inheritance’ from 
countries of rich European dance traditions 
America ,has added a fresh viewpoint, a 
natural athkctic progress and a vital sense 
of beauty. 

children are given 
tvpes, of all-ages, of all countries in their 
school c¢ asses, each form adding something 
to the ideal concecpt of the dance. A child 
that has participated in many forms of the 
dance thinks of dance as a great all in- 
clusive art with as many facets of beauty 
as life self. We no longcr speak of the 
dance it the narrow terms of one expres- 
sion, e.g. tap, ballet, folk, but as we speak 
of the other fine arts of music, literature, 
architecture, by the generic term; DANCE. 

In this program we are hoping to present 
to vou the many varied forms of the dance 
which have contributed to the great art of 
the dance here in America. 

The oldest form of the dance 
religious ritual in which the tradition of the 
tribe was handed down, a god placated, a 


dancing of all 


was a 


wedding so'cmnized, a hero laid rest. 
These religious forms of the dance still 
survive in the American Indian Dances. 


The Hawatian Family Dances, the Negro 


Voodoo Dances. 
(For example. American Indian Dance. 
See “Rhythm of the Redman” by Butree. 


African Dances. See “Africa Dances” by 
Gorcr. Egyptian, Astral Dance> See “Dance 


in Education” by A. & L. Marsh. Hawaiian 
Dances See “Hula, Dance of the Islands” 
By Lukins and Miller.) 

Next in richness of tradition are the folk 
dances of the world. These consist of the 
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Part I 


Description for man, counterpart for lady. 
In preparation for your step: 

Stand with your feet together, rise on the 
ball of the right foot and push off from it 
onto the left foot, then rise on the ball of 
the left foot and push off from it onto the 
right foot. 

1. Push off from right foot onto the left 
foot, moving forward (Slow) 2. Push off 
from left foot onto the right foot, moving 
backward (Slow) 3. Step to left side with 
left foot (Quick) 4. Close right foot to 
left foot (Quick) 5. Push off from right 
foot on to left foot, moving forward (Slow). 


1. Push onto right foot, forward (Slow) 
2. Push onto left foot, backward ( Slow ) 
3. Step on right foot, forward (Quick) 
4. Step on left foot, forward (Quick) 
5. Push forward onto the right foot (Slow). 


Part II 


Repeat the first part and the last three steps 
move forward turning a quarter turn right. 
You are now facing the wall. 

1. Push off from right foot onto left foot, 
to left side (Slow) 2. Push off from left 
foot onto right foot, to right side (Slow) 


3. Step to left side with left foot (Quick) 


spontaneous dance expression of rural peo- 
ples. In their dances they celebrated the joy 
of companionship, the romance of love, the 
pride of their craftsman in his work. In 
these beautiful fo-k dances of the world we 
have a moving picture of the ideals, cus- 
toms, manners and psychology of the people 
who danced them. These dances are now 
part of the great heritage of the American 
boy and girl brought here by our early set- 


tlers and added to by our more recent 
immigrants. 
Examples. Swedish Weaving Dance, an 


example of pride in work. Polish Krakoviak, 
a dance of courtship. American Square 
Dance, a dance of group sociability. See 
Mary Wood Hinman’s book, “Group Dances”, 
Elizabeth Buvchenal’s book, “Dances of the 
People” and Marie MHofer’s book, “Folk 
Dances from Many Lands”. 

These folk forms became the bases for the 
great court and social dances of the world. 
Refining ‘the steps and rhythms, the court 
dancing masters arranged such classic dances 
as the minuet, gavotte, court quadrille. In 
our own day the dances of the social ball- 
rooms started from such peasant forms as 
foxtrot and tango and developed into beau- 
tiful dance sequence. 

(Examples. Minuet. See Girl Scout Pag- 
eant of Historical Dances of America. See 
also “Polite and Social Dances” by Marie 
Hoper. ‘Tango, Waltz, Foxtrot, etc., see 
‘Textbook of Social Dancing” by A. and L. 
Marsh. 

One of the most popular forms of the 
dance with voung people is the tap dancing. 
This gay and rhythmic form is really a 
folk form originating in the Lancashire clog. 
Irish jigs and negro jazz dancing under the 
guidance of professional dancers has attain- 
ed amazing complexity of rhythm and _in- 
tricacv of step. 

(Examples. Any tap dance see “Tap 
Dances for School and Recreation” by Dug- 
gan.) 

One of the richest traditions of which the 
dance can boast is the ballet. Nurtured for 
centuries in the art life of Europe, illumin- 


4+. Step across the left foot with the right 


foot (Quick) 5. Push off from right foot 
onto left foot, to left side (Slow). 
Still facing the wall. 
1, Push off from left foot onto right, to 
right side (Slow) 2. Push off from right 
foot onto left, to left side (Slow) 3. Step 
across left foot with right (Quick) 4. Step 
to left side with left foot (turning slightl, 
to left) (Quick)’ 5. Push off from right 
foot onto left foot (turning to face line of 
Direction) (Slow). 
Now repeat the first part or take Part 3. 
Part Ill 
The Rhythm consists of two slow steps and 
four quick steps. 
1. Push forward from right foot onto left 
foot (Slow) 2. Push backward from left 
foot onto right foot (Slow) 3. Step for- 
ward on left foot starting to turn right 
(Quick) 4. Step on right foot crossing over 
left and continuing to turn to right (Quick) 
5. Step and pivot on left foot completing 
the turn to the left (Quick) 6. Step slight- 
ly backward on right foot (Quick). 
Note: Quite an effort in the lead must be 
made on the pivot, to accomplish the turn. 
The turn is made on the smallest possible 
space. 
ated by the greatest dancing talent of the 
Rennaissance and Modern times, the ballet 
presents an unequalled finesse and virtuusits 
of movement. 

(Examples. A _ classic ballet dance see 
Fokine’s “Swan” and “Ballet Outline” by 
MaGriel.) See page 3A of this issue of 
Dance Magazine. 

One of the greatest individual impetuses 
ever given the art of the dance was the 
dancing of our own Isadora Duncan. At- 
tempting to interpret the breadth and free- 
dom of our great national spirit and cele- 
brating the grandeur of America’s great 
natural resources and beauty, she evolved 
a dance of natural movement, poetic sim- 
plicity and breath taking beauty. 

(Example. A natural dance see, ‘“Tech- 
nique of Isadora Duncan” by Irma Dunean. ) 

In a resume of America dancing we must 
not overlook the first real American dancing 
company and school, “Dennishawn". Head- 
ed by Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn it 
presented for the first time the dance themes 
of vesterday and today in gorgeous pro- 
ductions of co'or, movement, and sound. 

(Example. A Dennishawn dance _ see 
“Dennishawn Dances” published S. 
Schirmer. ) 

Modern life today has taken on a new 
speed, a strange mechanical wizardry, an 
entirely fresh evaluation of life. It is only 
natural that these should all be expressed 
in the contemporary dance. In its best forms 
the contemporary dance is strong, clean cut, 
highly original and fanatically faithful to 
the expression of the philosophy, ideals and 
problems of the day. 

(Examples. Modern Dance see “Martha 
Graham” by Armitage and “Crescendo” by 
Mansfield and Peary.) 

CONCLUSION. 

Yes America is dancing, the most varied 
expressions of the art the world has ever 
known. No wonder that the dance historians 
are already saving that out of America will 
come the super dance incorporating all the 
traditions of the past, all the vitality of the 
present and all the vision of the future. 


DANCE 


Physical Fitness 
by NINON DE L'ENCLOS 


One of the greatest contributions the ballet has given 
the world is the vision of an infinitely light, floating figure 
defying the laws of gravity. Although we can’t all be 
great ballet dancers, this quality of lightness is one of the 
most healthful and beautiful movement habits we can 
master. 

The first step in learning to move lightly is to lift the 
upper torso off the hips. First lift the chest up (not out) 
then lift the ribs off the hips. ‘This upward lift of the 
torso will immediately give you a feeling of lightness and 
also make you look light. ) 

There is an old saying, “She is so happy, she is walking 
on air.” It is true, when we are very happy our body lifts 
off our feet and gives us this buoyant step. On the other 
hand, when we are downcast, our step becomes heavy and 
our body slumps. Part of the ballerina’s power over 
gravity is her irrepressible “joie de vivre’ that keeps her 
body uplifted. When she is about to leap into the air as 
you see above, ecstacy is no small part of the power that 
helps her to do it. 

But now for the physical mechanics of lightness. ‘The 
body is propelled into the air by preparing the body like 
you do a sling shot, and then letting it go. Dancers bend 
their knees and then violently extend their legs from instep, 
knee and hip. This propels them into the air. ‘I’ry this 
exercise. Stand with feet straight ahead, knees bent over 
instep, hips tucked under. With a deep intake of breath 
lifting the torso, push hard against the floor and extend 
and stiffen the legs. 

The moment you start down, relax the extended legs 
so you will land buoyantly. ‘The ballet school taught the 
plie, or bent knee, as the movement to catch the weight. 
Isadora Duncan developed the foot as an added mechanism 
of catching and controlling the weight. As a matter of 
fact, the weight should be both propelled and caught by 
the muscles of the foot, lower leg, thigh, buttocks and 
back. The best leapers and lightest dancers learn to use 
all these muscles in a beautifully harmonized contraction 
for the thrust into the air, and a corresponding relaxation 
to let the body down easily. 

One of the best exercises is to run lightly around the 
room, .rolling the weight lightly from toe to heel, bending 
the knees and tucking the hips under at each step. ‘This 
teaches the correct way to catch the weight. Be sure the 
torso is always held well off the hips and the head \and 
spirit high. \ 

To develop the thrusting ability, a slow powertul skip 
is the best exercise. Step on right toot (heel first), bend 
knee and then pushing down on floor with toe, and raising 
left thigh high, lift body into the air. Repeat with left 
foot and raise right thigh. ’ 

To leap into the air as our charming ballerina above is 
doing, one usually takes a running start and lifts the torso 
with a deep intake of breath, the right leg is then kicked 
upward with as powertul kick as possible, at the same time 
the left leg is thrust back with an equally powertul kick. 
To sustain the leap, the most accomplished dancers make 
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lva Kitchell floating through the air with the greatest of ease epi- 
tomizes that quality of lightness which is just as essential to our 


healthful, everyday movement, as it is to a ballet dancer. 


another effort to extend the legs im aw which gives the 
illusion of poising for a split second suspended in the air. 
As they again touch the earth, the leg muscles that have 
been so powerfully. contracted must be instantaneously 
softened and the opposing set of muscles catch the weight 
of the body buoyantly. 

Nijinsky, who is reputed to have had the most phe- 
nomenal leap of all dancers, said he was always surprised 
to find himself again on earth, fully believing that he would 
one day surely manage to stay in the air as long as he 
wished. This conviction, no doubt, helped him to stay there 
as long as he did, and further, his beliet helped to hypnotise 
his audience into believing that he staved in air longer 
than he really did. At any rate a dancers spirit is a 
powerful force in thrusting him into the air. 

‘The danger of these spectacular leaps and jumps ts great 
unless they are pertected slowly and with attention to cor- 
rect technique. The entire body should share the eftort 
of raising the body, (from the.toot up to the chest and 
back Hung head). If this ettort is not distributed properly, 
the muscles that overwork get heavy and bulgy. For in- 
stance, some skaters get very heavy thighs because their 
tight high shoes devitalize foot and lower leg muscles, and 
they make their thighs do all the work. ‘This also happens 
to dancers who fail to use their feet and lower legs correctly, 
and especially, if they fail to hold their hips curled under 
their body. Whenever the hips are allowed to protrude they 
get heavy and ill shaped. Correct and harmonious ue of 
the body distributes strain and keeps the body lithe, young 
and beautiful. Strain and incorrect use bogs it down, dis- 
torts it, and makes.it heavy and bulyy, and the end 
old and inept before its time. 
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ACHERS'’ NOTES | 


wes. Anna M. Greene, president of the 
Dancing Masters of America, paid a flying 
visit to Louisiana last month. A_ special 
meeting of the ‘Louisiana Association of 
Dancing Masters was called and a. delight- 
ful party given Mrs. Grecne at the Jung 
Hotel. Mrs. Grecne reports that the south- 
ern teachers are doing a wonderful work 
in U.S.O. programs, physical fitness in 
factories, and keeping the children happy 
and healthy. 

The attendance of the February meeting 
of the Louisiana, Association of- Dancing 
Masters was unusually large. Following the 
meeting was a Student's Hour. Some 50 
children participated. The children were 
taught by Arthur Powell formerly of Macon, 
Ga., now of Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. 
Mr. Powell taught two excellent tap routines. 

The Louisiana Association was honored 
by a visit from Mrs. Greene, president of 
the Dancing Masters of America. Mrs. 
Greene was entertained at a buffet supper 
on Thursday, March 11, 1943, by the mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Club. Mrs. Greene 
discussed subjects of vital interest to the 
Dancing Teachers. 

Members of the Southern Dance Associa- 
ation also met Mrs. Greene for a_ confer- 
ence about dancing in the War Program. 


The Country Dance Society included in 
its March schedule, Saturday Country Dance 
parties, held on the 13th and 27th, at 8:15 
P.M., in Studio 61 at Carnegie Hall. They 
also had square dancing each Wednesday 


at 8:30 P.M. in the same studio. English 
country dancing lessons. were on 
Thursdays, at 9 East 59th St., 4th floor, 


at 8:30 P.M.; Morris dancing at 7:30. 

The Dancing Masters of America, Chap- 
ter 3, held all-day Normal School, at the 
Recreation Playhouse, in Houston, Texas, 
Sunday, March 7th. The faculty was com- 
posed of members of the Association and 
included Miss Judith Sproule, of Beaumont, 
Texas; Florence Coleman, of Port Arthur, 
Texas; Audrey Moody, of Lake Charles, 
Louisians; Mary Alice Callahan, of Orange, 
Texas; Emmamae Horn of Houston; 
inne Hoyer of Shreveport, Louisiana; Jean- 
ette Trahin, of Baytown, Texas; LaDel'e 
Ogburn, Laura Dorman and _ Dorothea 
Springer of Houston, Texas, Teachers and 
their assistants from South Texas and Louis- 
iana attended and received much good ma- 
terial for their coming Spring recitals. 
There was also a special class for children 
from ten to fourteen years of age which 
was well attended. Miss Miriam Widman 
of Beaumont, President, and Marcella Don- 
ovan Perry of Houston, Secretary, had 
charge of the meeting. 

The faculty for the March meeting of 
the CNADM consisted of Dorothy de Hogh- 
ton, children’s ballet work; Billie Mover, 
tap; Irene Prior, rhythmic work and char- 


Cor-. 


The Richard-Martin Studio gave a dance 
recital with 65 bovs and girls taking part 
at the Santa Anna Army Air Base, recently. 
That's the spirit The dancing schools can 
do a lot to keep “Our Boys” entertained. 

The many friends of Norma Allewelt 
are sorry to hear that she sprained her 
ankle and is at present on crutches con- 
ducting her many enterprises as_ usual. 

The Shurman School presented the pupils 
of Evelyn G. Boardman in a studio recital 
on March 27th. 

The social centers conducted by the Chic- 
ago Board of Education are presenting a 
series of festivals of folk and _ national 
dances. 

Elsie Stigler, who teaches dancing at the 
Chicago Musical College, is arranging a 
children’s production of the ballet “Peter 
and the Wolf”. Rudolph Ganz is in charge 
of the music. 


A meeting of the Dancing Teachers’ Club 
of Connecticut, Inc., was held at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on Sunday, March 21st. The 
program included Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Rutherford’s presentation of an intermediate 
novelty tap dance, and program of ball- 
room dancing including “Lindy” and _ the 
much discussed “Samba”. Mr. Joseph P. 
Neville was Master of Ceremonies and Miss 
Florence M. Greenland the Sergeant at 
Arms. 


“Squares and Rounds”, an American 
square dance society, meets every Wednes- 
day night at 8:30 at 215 West 23rd St., 
New York. The members enjoy instruction 


in American square and country dance 
figures, and European folk dances under 
Don Chambers. 


Fred Frobose - Eileen Kalin teaching at D.E.A. 
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The D. M. of A. is to be congratulated on 


going ahead with its summer plans. This 
year of all years dance teachers need to get 
together and plan for the future. 

The Three Arts Club has been chosen for 
the Normal School and a better choice could 
not have been made. This club has every- 
thing to offer in equipment, charming atmos- 
phere and educational background. It lends 
itself ideally to the intimate educational em- 
phasis the D. M. of A. is building in its 
Normal School. The convention, the follow- 
ing week, will be held at the New Yorker 
Hotel. 


The final meeting of the New York Society 
of Dancing Teachers will be held Sunday, 
Aprill 11 at 11 o'clock at the Hotel Astor. 
Judith and Jacque will teach ballroom 
dances, as well as Tom Riley. Joan Vorkees 
will teach ballet. Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Oakley will entertain the society at their 
studio for a buffet and entertainment after- 
ward. The program will include a specialty 
dance by Edith Emmet, an exhibition number 
by Judith and Jacque, a character dance by 
Doris Webber and a gavotte by Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakley. 


> 


The April meeting of the D. E. A. will 
be held at the Park Central Hotel, April 4. 
The program will include Sunya Shurman 
in oriental dances, Lois Pond in a tap dance, 
and Renee Hill in conservative ballroom 
dance. The final meeting of the D. E. A. 
will be held on the second Sunday in May. 


TO THE D.M.A. MEMBERS 


REMEMBERY IF YOU WONDER 
WHY YOU ARE NOT RECEIVING 
THE DANCE MAGAZINE FOR _ 1943 
there’s only one answer, vou have not 
renewed your subscription. What are we 


waiting for? 


Remember the subscription arrangement 
with the DMA _ was 
mutual consent. Dance Magazine fulfilled 


discontinued by 


the subscriptions to the end of 1942. The 
January 1943 issue was sent to members 
who had paid their 1942 dues in January, 
as you 1942 
February issue pubtished and all paid up 
members received the extra copy of Janu- 
ary 1943. 


remember, there was no 


BALLET ARMS 
(Continued from Page 2A) 

At present we have many ballet dancers. 
good, bad and indifferent. At present we 
have many ballet teachers, good, bad and 
indifferent. Where are our future dancers 
coming from? What will they know: 
Where's the knowledge of the ballet if no 
co-ordinated terminology of the ballet is to 
exist? On the other hand, may I warn 
against the danger which is developing in 
certain quarters of attempting to develop a 
ballet standard by superficially and arbi- 
trarily accepting a very limited viewpoint 
without intelligent consideration of ail as- 


~ acter dances; and Paul Shahin, rumbas and pects of the confusing situation. 


tangos. 
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EASTER COTILLION 


Spring is cause for celebration even in 
War Time. Easter parties herald the ar- 
rival of happier more romantic days. 


In some dancing schools the Easter party 
closes the season and, therefore, should be 
a gay and festive occasion to remember 
over the summer. 


For the grade school children nothing is 
Aioved more than an Easter egg hunt 
dance. Hide the candy eggs wrapped in 
wax paper around the ballroom. The chil- 
dren have already been trained not to touch 
anything before the signal is given. The 
rules are as follows. The girls have a 
small basket in which the eggs are to be 
put. The boy must continue holding one 
hand of his partner while he hunts. Every- 
body dances. When the music stops the 
hunt may begin by boys only, but must stop 
instantly when the music starts again, and 
the couples resume dancing. -Any infringe- 
ment of these rules is punishable by con- 
fiscating the eggs already found and drop- 
ping the couple from the contest. This may 
seem severe, but boys and girls of today 
must learn to play fair and obey the rules 
and regulations. Wise teachers will try this 
out a lesson or two beforé the Easter party, 
with peanuts or candy kisses, explaining it 
carefully and pointing out all infringement 
quickly and clearly. It is well to announce 
a practice try, then collect all the booty and 
hide it again until the children get the 
idea and rules clearly in mind. I have 
seen many grade school groups play this 
hunt and dance game without one infringe- 
ment, after one preliminary trial. 


The “Lucky Egg Dance” figure was orig- 
inated by Mrs. Charles Hammarstrom of 
Scarsdale, New York, and never fails to 
cause no end of merriment with young and 
old. 


Make a triple set of cards, each bearing 
the name of some type of egg, Easter egg, 
fried egg, good egg, coddled egg, soft 
boiled egg, hard egg, bad egg, poached egg, 
scrambled egg, golden egg, china egg, os- 
trich egg, robin’s egg, chocolate egg, raw 
egg, etc. You can keep on indefinitely, hav- 
ing as many eggs as there are couples. 
Give each boy a card from the boys’ group; 
each girl, a card from the girls’ group. 
They now match cards for partners. The 
third set is put in an Easter basket. Every 
time the music stops guests draw out the 
unlucky cards and those couples have to 
sit down. The winning eggs get a choco- 
late Easter egg. 

The “Bunny” cut-in is also enjoyed by 
voung and old. Get your mothers to donate 
stuffed bunnies from the nursery collection. 
Give both the boy and girl of several 
couples one of these stuffed bunnies. They 
cut in on a new partner by exchanging 
the bunny for the partner they want. Every 
one who gets a bunny has to dance four 
measures with it before cutting in again. 
No one can cut back to the partner just 
lost. When the dance is finally over those 
having bunnies must put on a Br'er Rabbit 
act for the group. 


APRIL, 


Easter comes so late this year, the first 
garden flowers will be in bloom. A pretty 
way to open your party is to have a 
flower girl and a page receiving with the 
teacher. From the flower girls basket, each 
boy gets a flower to pin in his lapel. The 
page gives each girl a flower to pin in 


her hair. For the first dance, partners are 
found by matching flowers. These flowers 
can also motivate other partner changes. 


For instance, all daffodils dance with bache- 
lor buttons, etc. For the cagillion, flowers 
again can be matched and different figures 
done with each different group of flowers. 

If the affair is an elaborate one, and the 
girls receive cotillion favors, the high school 
group adores those sequin butterflies for 
their hair, and the bovs have a big time 
with the artificial spiders and bugs. 


YOUR COSTUMES 
(Continued from Page 3A) 


taking substitutes on imports, like metallic 
cloths, sequins, etc. Cellophane mesh is a 
good substitute for metallic mesh, and tarle- 
ton cloth is used in place of the prohibited 
plio film.” 

Giwen warns about sequins. “All genuine 
sequins can be dry cleaned,..some can even 
be washed without harming. Don't let a 
low price inveigle you into buying sequins 
that melt when the dancers get warm, and 
run all over their costumes. That is doubt- 
ful economy.” 

At that moment the mail 


man came in 


heavily laden with letters for Gwen. She 
sighed. 

“So every one means a costume design,” 
I said. 

“Every one means at least 50 costume 
designs. I'll show you,” replied Gwen as 


she opened the first one. It called for one 
hundred and fiftv-seven hand colored de- 
signs! “I wish the teachers would start 
early to send in their spring programs, then 
i@ wouldn't be such an avalanche at this 
time. We have to remember, too, who in 
that town has what, so as not to duplicate. 
All in all, we are recital mad now, but we 
love it just the same!” 

“Most of the teachers are so gracious and 
appreciative Here's a _ nice letter from 
Chattanooga,” continued Gwen opening her 


mail. “Look how neatly and completely 
she describes the dance we have to cos- 
tume. Even gives us the music. That's 


so important. Then we know the general 
rhythm of the thing and whether the cos- 
tume should move fast or show slow grace- 
ful lines.” Whereupon she gave us a de- 
lightful free costume book that you too can 
have by writing for it 

We decided Gwen had plenty to do, so 
we started to go. 

“Not before you have had some Girl 
Scout Cookies,” said Gwen hospitably. So 
we nibbled on the cookies and watched the 
designs fly fast and furiously. 

Thanks a lot, Gwen, and best wishes 
for the hundreds of costume. designs in 
your afternoon mail! 


YOUR DANCE 
(Continued from Page 3A) 
Degagés on toe front. (1 meas.) 
feet in Ist position move front 
Repeat degageés, and bourrees. 
(2 meas.) Bourrées L., gl#ssade releve on 
toes, 5th position. (2 meas.) 2 perches on 
R toe moving circle to R. (2 meas.) 2 jetes 
flat foot, plie, feet together, up on toes. 
Look back over L. shoulder at audience 
holding skirts back with hands. (2 meas.) 


hands. 
Bourreées 
(1 meas.) 


Continue these last 2. steps repeating 
twice (8 meas.) + changements sur _ le 
pointe. If dancers are more advanced, do 


entrechats quatres. (2 meas.) Bourrees back 
in 5th position (2 meas.) “Bourrées in small 
ciree (3 meas.) Crossed arabesque position 
L. toe pointed back on floor, hold (1 meas. ) 
+ steps front. (1 meas.) 1 
changement, 1 quatre. (1 meas.) 
Repeat these last. (2 meas.) Jete L. back 
and cabriole front. (1 meas.) Repeat with 
R. foot. (1 meas.) 3 small echappe. (2 
meas.) Ronde de jambe with R. foot back 
on floor. Tiny ronde de jambes with L. 
front, then back in ronde de jambe. (2 
meas.) Bourrée R. (2 meas.) 

Reverse all (4 meas.) 4 Jetes, hold foot 
in crossed arabesque back on floor. (3 
meas.) All join hands. 4 jetes back on toe, 
bourrées front. (2 meas.) 4+ jetés front on 
toe, bourrées back. (2 meas.) Bourrées circle 
R. and L. (4 meas.) Degageée one toes front 
(1 meas.) Bourrées front, (steps done with 


croisé on. toe 


entrechat 


feet in Ist position) Repeat last 2 meas. 
Bourrées R. Continue with pirouettes, leg 
crossed in back on turns. (4 meas.) Petite 
tours or deboulé turns R. (1 meas.) All 
relevé on toes in Sth. Join hands. Inalast 
measure Ruby and Emerald both do tour 
jeté to R. and L. then kneel on floor to 
finish, arms crossed on chest. 

Diamond does a fast pirouette from 4th 
position on toe, turning 3 or + times, if 
possible. Releve Sth on toes and hold in 
center for final grouping 

This dance must be done in complete 


unison and with plenty of dash if it is to 
be as effective as it can be. 

A very effective setting is to have a 
large box, style of a jewel box on the 
stage and the dancers come out of the box, 
dance and return to box. 


YOUR FABRICS 
(Continued from Page 3A) 

stance, a simple bodice with a long full 
circular skirt is a fine basic costume. Made 
of bright colored organdy it makes a beau- 
tiful and colorful costume for a waltz num- 
ber. With poke bonnet, parasol and _petti- 
coat, it becomes an 1860 dress. After re- 
cital it is a perfect summer evening dress. 

It's amazing in these strenuous davs that 
Maharam can still give the personalized 
service it does, to the teachers. Many 
schools send in onlv their budget and the 
program for the recital, and Jackie works 
out the costumes according to their needs. 
The results are lovely! 

Jackie told us that all the teachers were 
reporting wonderful dance business and put- 
ting on more recitals than ever with U.S.O. 


shows and benefit performances. That's 
good news and we must keep it up. 
Among the other services for dancers, 


Maharam has prepared a very nice helpful 
booklet on costume for vou. You may have 
this, free of charge, by writing in for it. 
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Dance Descriptions Only 25¢ Each! 


Increase your repertoire with back issues of THE AMERICAN DANCER — Dance descriptions by famous masters 


Aggravating Waltz 


The Gigolo 
Varsity Drag 
Doing a Cartwheel 


Las Marianas 
Cortez Waltz 

The Ya Ya 

The Tango Waltz 


L'Amour de L’'Apache 


A Lesson in Tap Dancing (First) 


Fancy Costume 
Hoosier Hop 


Lesson in Tap Dancing (Second) 
Body Exercises for Tap Dancers 


Honeymoon Rhythm 
Paramount Stamp 


In the Wind 


Skaters’ Waltz 

Blue Birds 

Midway Rhythm 
Dance of the Jungle 


Advanced Toe Number 


Toe Strut 
Prince Rhythm Buck 
The Pirate 


Tango Variation 
Eastern Fantasia 


An trish Jig 
Mickey Mouse Revue 


Dutch Clog 

Hari Sami 

The Olympiad 
Polly's Pilfered Puff 
Autumnal Song 
Jester's Frolic 


English Hunting Dance Character 


The Siboney 
School Days 
Hollywood Tango 


/ Cubanette 


Sally Jim 

The Dallas 

Tap Novelty 
Roosevelt Swing 
Jazz Rhythm 
Off-Beat Rhythm 
Woodland Ballet 
When | Am Glad 
Hollywood Fox Trot 
El Garrotin 

Nira 

3-Point-2 Hop 
Cuban Rhythm 
Tension and Release 
Devil Dance 
Variation 

Blue Eagle Waltz 
Continental Tango 
Roosevelt Hop 
Beginners’ Rhythm 


Chelsea Reach 
Blues Waltz 
Carioca 
Lesginka 


New Ballroom Combinations 


Beauty 
Zuyder Zee 


1927 
Fanny May Bell Dec. 
1928 
Tango Ernest Belcher Jan. 
Ballroom Albert H. Ludwig June 
Acrobatic Frank Tupper and July 
Earle Wallace 
Spanish Guillermo del Oro Aug. 
Ballroom Fanny May Bell Sept. 
Exhibition Fox Trot Cortez and Peggy Oct. 
Exhibition Dunn and Marchon Nov. 
1929 
Adagio Earle Wallace Feb. 
1930 
Arthur Prince Mar. 
Toe Edna Breyman Mar. 
from It's Great Life Apr. 
Arthur Prince Apr. 
Arthur Prince June 
Tap George Mitzi July 
Novelty, Part | Arthur Prince July 
Novelty, Part 2 Arthur Prince Aug. 
Plasto-rhythmic Miriam Marmein Dec. 
1931 
Children ‘Dorothy S. Lyndall Jan. 
Toe Pantomime Miriam Marmein Feb. 
Ballroom Victor Sylvester * Mar. 
Rhythm Merle Prince Mar. 
Lenoir Richards Martin Apr. 
' Lenoir Richards Martin July 
Arthur Prince Sept. 
For Boys Miriam Marmein Oct. 
1932 
Exhibition Harry Binick and Mimi Cutler Jan. 
Plastic Miriam Marmein Mar. 
George Mitzi Mar. 
Group Mrs. Herbert Lee \ Apr. 
Lenoir Richards Martin May 
Japanese Gladys Hight May 
Soft Shoe George Mitzi June 
Child Solo Norma Allewelt July 
Plastic Miriam Marmein July 
Pageant Harriet F. Harris Aug. 
Dorothy S. Lyndall Sept. 
Ballroom A. J. Weber Sept. 
Children Norma Allewelt Oct. 
Ballroom Elisa Ryan Oct. 
Plasto-Rhythmic Design for Seven Dancers Miriam Marmein Nov. 
1933 
Ballroom Maurine and Norva. Jan. 
Tango Waltz Oscar Duryea Feb. 
Slow Fox Trot Sam Bernard Mar. 
Lenoir Richards Martin Mar. 
Slow Fox Trot Joseph Paul Neville Apr. 
Tap Ray Leslie Apr. 
Tap Jack Manning May 
Outdoor June 
Children Dorothy Alexander July 
Ballroom Bessie Clark Aug. 
Spanish Guillermo del Oro Aug. 
Ballroom D. M. of A Sept. 
Ballroom The Keenans Sept. 
Ballroom Dorothy Cropper Sept. 
Corrective Portia Mansfield Sept. 
Acrobatic Alys Leffler Oct. 
Ballet Lasar Galpern Nov 
Ballroom Helen M. Whitten Nov 
Ballroom A. J. Weber Nov 
Ballroom Forrest Thornburg Nov 
Tap George Mitzi Dec. 
1934 
Folk Cecil Sharpe Jan. 
Ballroom Alec Mackenzie Jan. 
from Flying Down to Rio Feb. 
Tartar Aron Tomaroff Feb. 
Ed. P. Jameson Mar. 
Recital Lucile Marsh Mar. | 
Children Sonia Serova Apr. 


Fast Fox Trot Variations 


Lucile Marsh 


Folly Toe Solo L. R. Martin 
The Whistler and 

His Dog Boy and Girl Dorothy Alexander June 
Rendezvous Com. Pantomime Miriam Marmein July 
The Story of 1935 

Peter Rabbit Children Ruth Wilson Jan. 
The Mericano Ballroom Oscar Duryea Jan. 
The Longshore Ballroom Rust & Deunigan Feb. 
The Hoop of Happiness Group Lucile Marsh Feb. 
Triflin’ Interm. Tap Jack Dayton March 
Robin Hood Solo Carmen Glenman Apr. 
The Hollywood Interm. Tap Frank Hall Apr. 
The Wesleyana Ballroom W. C. Freeman May 
Inspiration Waltz Ballroom Louis Stockman May 
The Martinique Ballroom Oscar Duryea May 
Dance of the Gypsy Character Dorothy S. Lyndall May 
Rondine Group Dorothy S. Lyndall June 
Rainy Day Solo Norma Allewelt June 
Invitation to the Dance Pantomime Dorothy S. Lyndall Aug. 
The Villain Pursues Her Novelty Harry Berlow Aug. 
Flying Hands Novelty Dorothie Smith Sept. 
Piccolino Ballroom Dorothy Norman Cropper Sept. 
Trio Adagio Grace Bowman Jenkins Nov. 
Fox Trot Novelty Ballroom Robert Hefftner Nov. 
Tango Variations Ballroom Bassoes Nov. 
Truckin’ Tap Bernie Sager Dec. 
Truckin’ Ballroom Sager and Hefftner Dec. 

1936 
Fox Trot Variations Ballroom Louis Stockman Feb. 
Circles Novelty Dorothy S. Lyndall Mar. 
Riviera Ballroom Thomas Parson, Mar. 
Margaret Burton 
Let Yourself Go! Tap John Lonergan Apr. 
Fox Trot Variations Ballroom Don Le Blanc Apr. 
Espanita Group Dorothy S. Lyndall May 
Tango Americain Ballroom Esther Pease May 
Tango Ballroom Thomas E. Riley June 
My Little Grass Shack Hula Vivienne Huapala Mader July 
La Bamba Ballroom Parson-Burton July 
Swing Waltz Ballroom Helon Powell Poole Aug. 
Valse Noble Ballet Lasar Galpern Aug. 
Swingology Ballroom Clement O. Brown Oct. 
Swing Ballroom Dorothy Norman Cropper Oct. 
Fifth Variation Ballet Ella Daganova Oct. 
Rhythm Tap Tap Bobby Rivers Oct. 
Las Sevillanas Spanish Angel Cansino Nov. 
The Collegiate Swing Ballroom Thomas Parson Nov. 
Elementary Fox-Trot Ballroom Albert Butler Dec. 
Intermediate Fox-Trot Ballroom Albert Butler Dec. 
Over the Hurdles Novelty Tap Harry Berlow Dec. 
Swing Time One-Step Ballroom Edna Rothard Passapae Dec. 
1937 

Su-zi-O Tap Bernie Sager Jan. 
Pas de Deux from 

Le Lac Des Cygnes Ballet Nancy Knott Feb. 
A Girl, A Boy, A Locket Pantomime Dorothy S. Lyndall Mar. 
German Band Ballet Gladys Hight Apr. 
Swing Bolero Ballroom Henry Jacques July 
Elash Tap Gene Kelly Sept. 
Mazurka Folk Hazel Sharp Oct. 
The Big Apple Ballroom Thomas Parson Nov. 
Exhibition Rumba Ballroom Donald Sawyer Dec. 


NOTE: Order by date of issue, i.e. month and year and pay only 25c for 
each MONTH ordered regardiess of number of routines issued as appear- 
ing in that issue. 
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DANCE 


TWELVE MIDNIGHT 


The ballet is in town, “Our Town’, New York, and 
you balletomanes are having your ‘innings’ in this issue. 
This here lighthearted (lightheaded) reporter, not to be 
outdone by the serious side of the staff, is also featuring 
the ballet. 

Billy Rose, of Aquacade and World’s Fair fame, also 
runs a “little” night club. It’s the Diamond Horseshoe 
at 46th St. Down, down and down dozens of steps you 
go until a riot of color and noise burst upon you. This is 
the Horseshoe, a tremendous room that reminds you of 
the circus, big, brilliant and boisterous. It’s all red, white 
and beautiful girls. 

The show is called “Mrs. Astors Pet Horse’, the 
story of Pansy, the horse who has seen the ‘good old days’ 
of the Palace Theatre, Texas Guinan and the stufted 
shirts at Carnegie Hall. 

Her story starts at the old fashioned circus, goes on to 
prohibition days and comes back to the present and the 
return of the horse’s glory. With the gas shortage, the 
horse is our savior. With the meat shortage, we'll all be- 
come vegetarians. 

Go ahead and ask about that ballerina we promised you. 
We've got our answer. She’s Harriet Hoctor, the lovely 
to look at ballerina. In the show she plays the part of 
the “star” personified. In the days of such bigwigs as 
Helen Morgan of prohibition days, she is that illusive star 
that all of the famous sought. Harriet danced, well, you 
know how adorably she dances, but if you want our 
opinion, she’s still the lovely dancer that Ziegfeld starred. 
In a long twinkle studded filmy pink costume she certainly 
looked heavenly. 


by DIANE 


The show was a long one, but beautifully paced. Bills 
Rose has a number of the ‘Real Old-Timers’ in the cast, 
all of them appreciated by the audience and all seeming 
to enjoy being behind the footlights again or still. 

W. C. Handy, the negro composer of St. Louis Blues, 
played his famous song on his famed trumpet. Billy Banks 
sang beautifully the songs of Gershwin. Each song earned 
applause for the late Gershwin and himself. Somehow 
everyone expects the negro singer to do some “‘scat’’ ‘sing- 
ing, so Billy obliged us with some. A party of boys from 
New York University whistled and hooted with joyous 
abandon when he finished. 


_ After the show Harriet Hoctor came to our table. We “ 


were out wrassling on the dance floor, but we caught the 
head waiter’s signal and scooted back to \Miss Hoctor. 
Here's a girl who loses none of her glamour in a close 
up. She sat there in all the glory of a beautiful mink 
coat, saucy white hat and lovely blonde hair and smiled 
charmingly during the introductions. How could we. inter- 
view Miss Hoctor. We couldn't ask her if she liked danc- 
ing in a night club. She must. She's danced in, night 
clubs before and wouldn't still be doing it if she didn’t 
like it. She’s danced in the Chez Paris in Chicago, and 
other clubs in Boston. Other questions like, did she like 
New York, et cetera would also be silly. Even though 
she comes from a small town in upper New York State, 
she probably knows more about New York than we natives 
do. So we decided to ‘just talk’. 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Left: Ellsworth and Fairchild, now at the Versailles, ready to take off into their jitterbug ballet dance. Center: The stunning Kraft sisters, 
Beatrice and Evelyn, featured at Cafe Society Uptown, looking very serene here, seem oblivious of the excitement their Oriental jazz dances cause. 


Right: Harriet Hoctor, lovely ballerina and star at Billy Rose's Diamond Horseshoe. The four girls show that there's no beauty shortage, anyway. “~ 
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The arabesque of Paviowa is world famous. Note the effortless point, the classic extension and 
the uplift of torso and head. A fiery temperament in a crystal technique. 


4 


The incomparable Paviowa 
comes to life for this gene- 
ration in moving pictures 


taken in 1924. 


\ 


ALLET THE MOVIES 


An unusual program of motion picturcs 
of the dance was presented March 20 in 
the projection room of the Dance Archives 
of the Modern Museum of Art. The sc- 
quences were arranged by Iris Barry and 
Alan Porter. The musical accompaniment 
by Arthur Kleiner. 

The only film of Pavlowa’s dances ever 
made was among the films shown. In 
spite of the outmoded photographic tech- 
nique of 1924, the great Pavlowa danced 
once more in all her pristine g'ory. To the 
young generation who had never seen Pav- 
lowa, it was a revelation; and even the 
old guard found it a-thrilling experience 
to find Pavlowa just as great as they had 
fondly remembered -her. 

The opening number was Pavlowa in a 
pantomime scene from the ballet “Christmas”. 
Mrs. Mikail Mordkin who sat next to us 
liked this one best. Without dancing in 
the technical sense, Pav'owa created a 
poem of expressive movement that was 
truly breathtaking. 

“<The immortal “Swan” shone clear and 
bright in all its serene and _ unaffected 
tragedy. The less well known “Dying Rose” 
followed, then dances from the Oriental 
Suite and Fairy Doll. 

In spite of Pavlowa’s technical brilliance, 
her toe point had a caressing softness that 
we have lost today, and would do well 


22 


to recapture. The complete lack of strain 
in head, arms and torso was another point 
that our modern ballcrinas could well emu- 
late. The warmth and expressiveness of 
her whole body combined with the crystal 
brilliance of her leg and foot tcchnique 
presented a rare example of that para- 
doxical beauty that is ballet’s own. But 
most of all, Pavlowa lived up to her own 
definition of dancing, “The complete pos- 
session of the body by the spirit”. 

The films of the famous Ekaterina Getsler 


dancing with the gigantic Zhukov, 1913, had 


its value as an historical film, but here 
the Victorian coyness of the romantic pan- 
tomime brought guffaws from even the 
highly sympathetic audience presence. Some 
one was heard to remark, “This is funnier 


than the Marx Brothers”. “Moment Musical”. 


in the light of all its latcr abuses took on an 
epic humor that was hard to resist. 

The excerpt of Valentino's tango from the 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocolypse”, 1921, 
gave the thrill of all artistic movement, 
and once again proved that Valentino could 
dance like an artist. Here again, curiously 
outdated moments created unintentional 
comedy. 

Pre First World War social dances, 1916, 
that took the remaining Victorians of that 
time by the ears, looked tame and harmless 
today, and even a bit poky, but withal they 


were danced pleasingly by Clay Bassett and 
Catherine Elliot. 

Even Joan Crawford doing the mad, bad 
Charleston in “Dancing Mothers” looked 
very proper in the light of our more recent 
jitterbugging. 

A sequence taken in Seville, 1900, showed 
the dancers sipping wine as well as danc- 
ing and was quaint, indeed. 

One of the most delightful excerpts in 
the who’e showing was a Disney interpreta- 
tion of Saint-Saen’s “Dance Macabre” (the 
skeleton Dance), 1926, in which the skele- 
tons literally danced with every bone in 
their bodies. 

The showing was concluded by an ex- 
cerpt from “Spring Time” in which our 
own modern and highly esteemed Fred 
Astaire did his effective Bo Jangles- number. 

All in all, the continuity is one that- ts 
both valuable and enjoyable and no doubt 
schoo's, clubs and Universities will be in- 
terested in presenting it. 

At the end of the showing, Sidney Edison 
was warmly congratulated by the distin- 
guished audience that attended. These in- 
cluded: Balanchine and Zorina, Mr. & Mrs. 
Beiswanger, Chujoy, Constantine, Irma Dun- 
can, Edwin Denby, Mrs. Vitale Fokine. 
Gerald Goode, Lotte Gosslar, Hanya Holm, 
Barry Hymans, Mr. & Mrs. Hyatt Mayor, 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


own, a breathless, enthusiastic way she had, 
middling somewhere between her native Rus- 
sian and her adopted French, so that her 
counting at the bar turned into, “Ain, duh, 
trrhoi, kattrr, da, da’. 

But her eyes were shiny black, and I knew 
she liked me, and I knew I would worship 
her, not only for her art, but for herse-f, 
for the roval tilt of her head, and for her 
volubility, for her lithe figure and for her 
indomitable pride, for her determination to 
overcome the cruelty of war and revolution, 
for her dainty pink panties when her teach- 
ing-costume blew up, for her devotion to the 
Grand Duc André, her husband, who was 
a prize of the court when she married, but 
her love never flickered as the passing years 
made him a sad and heartbroken man, un- 
able to work and living only on memories; 
for her love of Chopin and lovely flowers, 
for her Monday visits to the grave of her 
pet fox-terrier, a duty as faithfully perform- 
ed as her daily bar exercises, and most of 
all, I think I loved Kschessinska because to 
me she was the complete embodiment of a 
story-book princess, she was all a princess 
should be and so much more besides. 

I wasn't long in the studio when I realized 
that no student would dream of coming to 
class without a little bouquet for Kschessin- 
ska. She inspired flowers, and indeed, her 
magic with them was contagious. The win- 
dow was a mass of color and perfume, the 
window-box and numerous pots inside it held 
growing plants, geraniums, pansies, petunias, 
and hyacinths, while the Princess never had 
enough vases to hold all the cut roses and 
carnations (the latter, incidentally, were her 
favorite flower, as she had been known in 
the Marinsky as the carnation of the Imperial 
Ballet). The little Russian students, and the 
Princess had many on scholarship, would 
bring her wild flowers they had gathered in 
the Bois before coming to class, and I have 
even seen some of them come with a baskct 
of wild mushrooms or strawberries (les fra- 
ises des bois) when flowers were unavailable. 
But somehow you wanted to bring her some- 
thing, not to be “teacher's pet’, but to see 
her black little eves light up, to hear her 
youthful voice sing glowing praises of a 
little bit of nothing, to realize her sincere 
gratitude for the smallest thoughtfulness. You 
felt she deserved and was accustomed to so 
much more than all the world could offer. 
and that feeling made all of us want to 
show her our love, knowing she would ap- 
preciate the most modest expression of it. 

One little Russian tot, a promising baller- 
ina, would return to Kschessinska’s side after 
every exercise and, kneeling down beside 
her, kiss her hand gently, or lay her hand 
in the Princes’’ lap. No one cowld not help 
loving her, even the tall Colonel de Basil, 
or the frequent guest from London, Arnold 
Haskell, or the Grand Duc himself, all were 
prey to her charms and each brought some- 
thing, a large bunch of velvety roses, a 
branch of lilac, or more often a little handful 
of “mugiets”, lillies-of-the-valley. 

Happy days they were, taking classes in 
the morning and after it walking to a dingy 
little Russian delicatessen where we could 
have lunch in the back-room. There would 
be marvelous Piroshki, Borscht, or black 
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Eileen O'Connor, the American dancer, and 
author of the article on ‘The Little Princess" 
has just returned from a tour with her journalist 
husband, and goes into rehearsal for a forth- 
coming appearance. 


bread with caviar and tea, but more often 
the girls would be dieting and so eat Yaourt 
with slices of banana in it. I never could 
bring myself to taste the last concoction 
though they tried to convince me it was much 
better than it looked. On special days Mother 
and I would walk up to “La Muette” where 
there was a Salon de The, Marquise de 
Sévigné, rather on the expensive side, but 
so dainty and pretty, “Petits chocolats,” and 
“soda Americain,” were advertised, but when 
I decided to investigate the soda one day, I 
was sadly disappointed, for it proved to be 
nothing but a glass of Perrier water with a 
few spoonfuls of very thin ice-cream in it, 
a perfectly fierce combination. But the pas- 
trics were delicious and the salon was as 
pretty as a picture. 

Yes, the summer passed, as peaceful sum- 
mers did in Paris, time passed as gently as 
the cotton blew down from the marroniers 
on the boulevards, soft and white and fading 
slowly to the brown and grey of Autumn. 
The tourists disappeared from Paris and onl 
the artists and students remained in the for- 
eign colony. Montmarte remained the same, 
and Montparnasse too, but uptown there was 
a difference in the shops and outside Thomas 
Cook's, and on the rue Auber where Ameri- 
cans congregated around the American Ex- 
press on hot summér days. 

Impending disaster was in the air, and I 
knew that this happy summer would soon be 
but a memory. I had not known the mean- 
ing of War, but Kschessinska knew it ‘too 
well. She had seldom referred to her earlier 
life in Russia, but the looming threats of 
conflict reawakened in her memories of hor- 
ror and misery. 

As if to open her heart to someone before 
it was too late, the Princess invited me to 
her Villa one afternoon for luncheon in the 
garden. What a delightful day it was, with 
Vodka in jeweled cups, and pale lavender 
Kvas, and the richest of delicacies (which 
the Princess herself wouldn't eat, in favor of 


her “petite taille’, she rather nibbled on 
gluten bread). She whirled about as she 
greeted me, saying happily, “J'ai maigri, 
Eileen, j'ai maigri, n’'est-ce-pas?”* and for 
67, it was indeed an amazing figure! I won- 
dered how such radiance could survive over 
the trials and hurts of a Revolution. I had 
read and heard numerous tales of the vears 
of flight from Russia, and how the dainty 
ballerina developed into the breadwinner 
of her little family. I knew there must have 
been heartaches ut the loss of every jewel, 
every treasure, every tie to the aristocratic 
lot that was hers at the Marynsky. I had 
secn the magnificent blue porcelain Samovar 
(which is now on exhibit at the Hammer 
Gallery on Fifth Avenue) beautifully painted 
with fitting daintiness for the Tsar's favorite 
ballerina; and as | watched her there in 
the garden I marvelled at the feminine cour- 
age and the dancers imagination that hid 
the past and brightened the present. 

It was a great shock to Kschessinska that 
the Russian people attacked her palace, for, 
she told me, they had always loved her as 
a ballerina, regardless of her political sig- 
nificance as a Princess. She got out an od 
scrap-book as she spoke, gradually unfolding 
how her palace was surrounded when she 
returned from a ballet rehearsal. All she 
managed to salvage was her son and his 
teddy-bear, her pet fox-terrier, and a pair 
of ballet-slippers which she had been. carry- 
ing, her jewels were snatched from her as 


_ she fled the house. 


She turned the pages of the scrap-book, 
past clippings of fame and ballet, past cri- 
tiques and photographs, to newspapers of 
the war and bloodshed. She showed me pic- 
tures of her exquisite winter garden, her 
bedroom and drawing-room, rooms that used 
to house rare and exotic plants and the 
Howers that were showered on her. These 
rooms were now housing the mutilated bodies 
of soldiers or piled high with bayonets and 
rifles, these rooms stripped of every valuable 
thing they held, these rooms changed over- 
night from places ef gaiety and laughter 
into morgues and arsenals. 

Once out ef Russia with the Grand Duc 
and her on, Princess realized that she 
alone could eafn a livelihood for the future. 
Her son was a Prince and she would not 
hear of him taking a menial position, nor 
could she tolerate the Grand Due working. 
It was a strange situation, but teaching the 
Ballet was art, not work for her as employ- 
ment would be for her husband or sony By 
1923 she had reached Cannes, on the French 
Riviera. 

From Cannes she went to Paris, where she 
mingled with the Rothschilds and the Polig- 
nacs, and with the poor Russians that poured 
into Paris for ten years after the Revolution. 
She taught Chaliapin’s daughter and niece, 
she taught many stars of the Russian Ballet, 
she taught Americans that went over every 
summer and she taught children whose par- 
ents were too poor to buy them shoes. Every 
year she went to London for a month, to 
teach and attend the ballet at Covent Gar- 
den. It was her only vacation; but life itself 
was a pleasure to Kschessinska, dancing. 
children, flowers and wild strawberries, little 
things made her very happy. The chestnuts 
that fell on her head while we were having 
tea under the huge marroniers in her garden 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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LOU WILLS 


‘ts SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 

7 CLASSES DAILY 

Private by Appointment 

‘ 1658 B'way, N. Y. Room 608 CO 5-9752 

. 


Apply 

for 

School of Natya and 

Ethnologic Dance Center 

Classes — Studio Performances 


a 5 West 4éth St. N. Y. C. BR 9-6923 


LaSevilla 


SPANISH DANCING 
AS IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
MUSICALLY BALANCED 
160 W..56th St. C16-2859 Y. C. 


Established 191% 


BEAUCAIRE MONTALVO 


=~ TEACHER OF 
SPANISH and SPANISIL GYPSY DANCING 
HEEL DANCING and CASTANET PLAYING 
Studio Verformances Held 
1674 Broadway (at S2nd St.) Clirele 5-9500 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


classes for 
Professional — Teachers — Child-en 


108 East 38th Street ¥. <. LE 2-6044 


FRED 


> 


Le QUORNE 


60 Different Dances by Mail 
a BALLROOM BALLET TAP 
EXHIBITION 
Send for Descriptive List A 
5 W. 46th St. New York City 


DONALD SAWYER 


. SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 
| Write for Ballroom: lLlalerial 
Ve: Ge 


" 637 Madison Ave. PL 3-8639 


DANCE NOTES 


7 Graded Routines in Every Type 

(Write for Catalogue) 

= "A Manual of Tap Dancing” 

_ Terminology and 10 Routines 

“Ballet Bulletin'’ Terminology 
Barre and Center Floor Ex., Dances $3.50 


HALLENBECK Sox A'!06, 250 w. 57 St. 


New York, N. Y. 


$1.00 
$3.25 


: New WOULD] A-PUDDIN’ HEAD 40c ea 
List D 


; DARRELL'S KIDDIE SONGS | 


93-13 Liberty Ave... Ozone Park, N. Y. 


News, Cues and 


IONE DE SALLA, designer, remodeling 
her house found a hidden compartment con- 
taining dust covered ballet costumes and 
slippers as weli as photos of Nijinsky, Kar- 
sarina, Rubenstein and such first rank ballet 
stars of the last generation. Lucky VAL- 
ENTINOFF, who knows Ione, came in for 
his share of the fabulous photos. 

RITA HAYWORTH, rumor has it, will 
be Columbia's leading lady for “Tropicana”. 
Columbia pictures knows nothing about it, 
but perhaps they will. Anon. BOB ALTON 
will do the choreography. 

JACK GANSERT, soloist of the Metro- 
politan Ballet and lately of the Jooss Ballet, 
is now teaching and working on choreo- 
graphy and a small performing group of 
his own for the summer. It’s nice to hear 
a dancer speak so well of his erstwhile 
teacher and leader, as Jack speaks of 
JOOSS. He said he iearned from Jooss that 
it's up to the dancer to make a small part, 
a big one. When he left Jooss he said he 
lost a great dircctor, but not a great friend, 
and speaks warmly of the fine friendship 
Jooss continues to show even former mem- 
bers of his company. 

BUBBLE LEE JOYCE, pupil of Jack 
Stan'y, has been selected most typical Zieg- 
feld Dancing Girl, while DELORES MAR- 
TIN and RAY ARNETT have been chosen 
to dance in the new Vinton-Freely musical 
“Dancing in the Streets”. 

PHIL BAKER will take his radio show to 
Hollywood and begin work in a new 20th 
Century-Fox picture in which he will co- 
star with CARMEN MIRANDA and BET- 
TY GRABLE. 


Lisan Kay taught fundamental arm movements, 
and dance called ‘Summer Time" at the March 
mecting of the D.E.A., Park Central Hotel. 
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Hullabaloos 


VELOZ and YOLANDA at the Chicago 
Theatre, broke all box ofhce records. Six 
shows a day were scheduled. 

Talking to NIKITA TALIN the other 
day, we heard that ORRIN HILL of the 
Met was now in the armed forces, and 
NIKOLA NARGO has been distinguishing 
himself for over a year with the Parachute 
troop, doing entre chats up to hundreds on 
the way down. 

Polish dancer, FELIX SADOWSKI, who 
is leaving soon for the army, was to give 
a farewell performance in Chicago with his 
partner JANINA FROSTOWNA on March 
28. 

RUTHANNA BORIS and ALEXIS DO- 
LINOFF danced the leading roles of the 
Moon and the Sun in LAURENT NOVI- 
KOFF’S ballet, “The Dance of the Hours” 
from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 20th, at the Metro- 
politan Opera. It was given on a triple bill 
with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
and represents the first time a ballet has 
been presented in conjunction with an 
opera at the Metropolitan since February 
20, 1941 when Boris Romanoff's “L’Arlesi- 
enne Suite” was done on a double bill 
with “Don Pasquale.” As a rule the ballcts 
are given as part of the Sunday evening 
concerts. The “Met” is progressing Hurrah! 


PAUL SWEENEY and ROBIN GREG- 
ORY (HANYA HOLM'’S sister) are calling 
themselves “PAUL AND ROBIN” these 
days, and are practicing for a night club 
debut. 

May be a lot of musicals on Broad- 
way, but there are also a lot of dancers 
trying to “crash the gates’, so why all this 
business of producers stealing performers, 
chorus and principles, from one another? 

JACK WHITNEY is taking VALYA 
VALENTINOFF’S roies on the road show- 
ing of “Sons O’ Fun”. They were in Phil- 
adelphia for two months. 

The Academy of Swing presented 
GRANT CODE assisted by MARION 
CODE in a program of American Indian 
songs and dances at the Gellendre Theatre 
Stidio, 157 West 54th Street. 

The dance rites of the Blackfoot Indians, 
one of the most important Plains Indian 
tribes, centered round medicine rolls or 
Cetemonial bundles, made up of the skins 
of animals and birds, paint, tobacco, dig- 
ging sticks, pipes’ for smoking tobacco and 
other ceremonial objects. Each of these rolls 
was the property of some Chief who might 


transfer the ownership by an initiation cere- 


mony. When the owner wanted to open his 
roll, he invited friends to his tepee. For 
each object which the Chief took out of the 
rol, he would perform some ceremony, sing 
a song, dance, sometimes tell a legend or 
say some prayer. All these objects had some 


religious significance to the Indian and 
illustrated his folk lore. 
Oglethorpe -University will present 


DOROTHY ALEXANDER as the teacher 
of its summer dance course. Miss Alexander 
has been the dancer who has done such 
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splendid dance work in the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 


The Daily Tar Heel, Chapel Hill, N. C.,” 


sports a beautiful picture of DANILOVA 
and YOUSKEVITCH of the Ballet de 
Monte Carlo on its front page in relation 
to their performance there. Thanks R.H.E. 
for sending it in. 

MIRIAM MARMEIN gave a vaua and 
entertaining program at the Barbizon 
Theatre March 9th. Miss Marmein is justly 
famed for her cleverly planned, expertly 
produced and well danced one woman 
shows. The well balanced program in- 
cluded dances from her “Life of Christ,” 
some decorative numbers, a bit of romance, 
plenty of humor and some excellent satire. 
Her enthusiastic audience crowded behind 
scenes to congratulate her. 

JOE HAZEN is in Dayton, Ohio on a 
draughtsman’s job. 

One of our boys in Hawaii wrote SALLY 
KAMIN to get an original drawing by 
KAY AMBROSE. When Sally spoke to 
Kay about it, Kay sent a lovely original 
on to Hawaii and instructed Sally to give 
the money to an American War Relief 
Fund. | 

RUTH ST. DENIS is on the coast work- 
ing on the night shift of an airplane fac- 
tory. Whether she is dancing, rejuvenating 
the workers, or making airplanes, we don't 
know, but knowing Miss Ruth's flair, we 
wouldn’t be surprised at anything. 

Broadway could do with a few new 
theatres. “Sons O' Fun” and “Let's Face It” 
are still packing in the crowds, but they 
may have to move on for “Ziegfeld Follies” 
and the Freedley show, “Dancing in the 
Streets”. 

The latest report is that 
will move to the 46th St. 
end of the month. 

The Mordkin School of Dance of The 
Master Institute is a busy and noisy place 
these days, for Mikhail Mordkin is putting 
his talented pupils through their paces pre- 
paratory to their appearance in two recitals 
in the Master Institute on Sunday, Aprii 
18, and Sunday, May 2. The coming ballet 


“Sons O' Fun” 
Theatre at the 


artists are working on the ballets “Cop- 
pelia”, “La Fille Mal Gardee”, “Swan 
Lake”, and “Carnival” by Liszt. MR. 


MORDKIN’S hearty efforts plus the lovely 
music of DAVID WILKINSON, the young 
concert artist now accompanying Mr. Mord- 
kin, draw a daily crowd to linger outside 
the studio to watch rehearsals. ANITRA 
UPTON, young ballerina now dancing in 
“By Jupiter”, is assisting Mr. Mordkin in 
these forthcoming productions. 

GENE MORHEAD is now a principal 
dancer in “Sons O' Fun”. 

“DANCING IN THE STREETS” will 
have practically all of Broadway's specialty 
dancers in its cast, so they say. 

SANDRA BARRET who left the theatre 
to go into the Copacabana, the nightclub, 
is now back on Broadway in the show, 
“New Faces”. 

MILTIADES gave a cocktail party and 
get-to-gether the latter part of March for 
the purpose of discussing plans and ways 
of forming a ballet group to produce ballets 
by Miultiades, himself. 

THE HARTMANS will. play the Roxy 
Theatre: in Manhattan next month. 

Ther say dance pupils are always un- 
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proto 
Haus Wiener, now known as Val Jeen, and 
Erika Thimey dancing a peasant number fea- 
tured on their present program now on tour 
out west. 


grateful, but that isn't so. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from Lucia Chase's letter to prove it: 

“We talk about Mordkin continually and 
always agree and tell everyone that there 
is no artist like him. He gave us a won- 
derful education for the stage and is a 
continual inspiration. I wish he could realize 
how grateful we are to him and what feel- 
ing we have for him.” 

An article on “The Dance Completes a 
Cycle”, JOHN MARTIN appeared in 
the current issue of The American Scholar. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Maver Pictures Corp., has 
begun production in Hollywood of ANGNA 
ENTERS’ original screen story “Mama's 
Angel” with MARGARET O'BRIEN (star 

“Journey for Margaret’) in the name 
part. 

Miss Enters herself is on one of her most 
extensive theatre tours in recent seasons, 
having in the past 5 weeks played one 
night stands in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Michigan and Indiana. 


At the Waldorf, recently, a quartet of 


famous dancers switched partners in the 
collegiate manner. ALEX FISHER dances 
with GRACE HARTMAN, and PAUL 


HARTMAN glides off with IRENE CASTLE. 

In a gay and novel salute to our sister 
South American republics, Radio City Music 
Hall presented “Buenos Amigos”, a bright 
and swiftly paced festival of unusual Latin 
music, rhythm and dance spec- 
tacle. 

On the Music Hall stage, ablaze with the 
riotous color of native costumes and daz- 
zling Latin American settings, the carefree 
songs and lively dances beloved in Mexico, 
Central America, the island republics and 
South American democracies were featured 
with tangos, pasadobles and rhumbas cli- 
maxed by a spectacular dance interpretation 
of Ravel's “Bolero” in which eighty-six 
dancers participated with HILDA ECKLER 
and GIL GALVAN in solo roles. Choreo- 
graphy for the “Bolero” was created by 
FLORENCE ROGGE, director of the Music 
Hall Corps de Ballet. 


EVENTUALLY YOU WILL 
STUDY AT THE 


VILZAK - 
SHOLLAR 


School of Ballet 


Write for SUMMER BULLETIN 
113 W. 57th St. New York Circle 6-8743 


MILTIADES 


STUDIO 


CLASSES IN BALLET ~ 
Now forming ballet group 
Inquire or write for information 
2 West Séth St. N.Y. C. CO 5-2476 


EAFIM 


GEERSH 


dmerican Technique 


Creator of 
NEW BALLET IN NATURAL FORM 


1658 Broadway 


3200 Coney Island Ave. 
New York City 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Famous Dancer’s Photographs 


Decorate your studio with beautiful photos 
of the world's greatest dancers of the stage, 
ballet and concert. 


Alexandra 
Mia Slavenska 


inc lude: 


Dancers portaits 
Sono Osato 


Toumara Toumanova 


Miriam Marmein. Alicia Markova, Nina Youske 


vitch. Nathalie Krassovska, Viola Essenova. Vera 
Zorina. Irina Baronova, and Paul Petroff, Roman 
Juninsky David Lichine, Andre Eglevsky, igor 
Youskevitch. Frederic Franklin and Anton Dolin 
among the men. 

Any Constantine photo from Dance from Nov. |942 


Unmounted art finish 11/14 $ 2.00 
Set of Six $10.00 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 


Constantine 
520 W. 34th ST. . NEW YORK CITY 


ILLINOIS. 


EDNA McRAE 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Ballet — Character — Tap 

Classes Day and Evening 
Information sent upon request 
Suite 500-C 

Fine Arts Bidg., 410 S. 
Chicago Ill. Phone: 


DANCES 


By EDNA LUCILE BAUM are known 
for their concise notation, interesting 
subject matter and usability. 


Send for CATALOG: 
CHICAGO 


Michigan Ave. 
Webster 3772 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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, SCHWEZOFF 
| 39 WEST 67th STREET 


3m (Classes daily) 
Prospectus on Request 


TR 7-4806 N.Y. C. 


Celli 
Ballet Classes Daily 
Former Ballet Master — Primo Ballerino 
LaScala, Milan—Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Cecchetti Method 
1697 Broadway 
Studio 607 


Cl 5-7358 
N. Y. C. 


HILDA 


BUTSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
CLASSES DAILY 


113 W. 57th St. 
Windsor 6-8307 


Joseph 


Levinoff 
Ballet School 


CHILDREN'S BALLET COMPANY 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Spanish 
_ (Write for Brochure) 


Steinway Hall—i!3 W. 57th St.—Cl 6-3846 


—alexis 


DOLINOFF 


Dancer— Teacher —Choreographer 
. Soloist of Metropolitan Opera 
All Phases of Ballet 
Classes Daily 
(Private lessons by appointment) 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


45 Rockefeller Plaza Circle 7-1927 


SWOBODA 
YURIEVA 


e BALLET CHARACTER 
e ADAGIO ee VARIATIONS 


50 W. Sith St. CO 5-9857 


q 


For artistry in Ballet Technique—Character Dance 
. Classes for children and adults 
: Demonstration Classes 


Rehearsal Group — Chamber Ballet 
310 Riverside Drive ¥. G. AC 4-1700 


JACK 


SERT 


GA 


Soloist of Metropolitan Opera 

: Formerly Principal Dancer of Jooss Ballet 

a Classes combining Modern and Ballet Technique 
Inquire or Write for Information—Fokine Studio 


9 East 59th St. EL 57855 Sa 
lf no answ a 5-8993 


E BORIS 


a SCHOQL of RUSSIAN-AMERICAN BALLET 


Sgmmer Classes for Children, Adults, 
Beginners, Professionals 
New York: 1425 B'way, Met. Opera Studios, LO 5-0864 


Boston, Mass. 12 Huntington Ave. Ken. 669! 
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In Our Mail Bag 


It was so nice to hear from you Corporal. 
Joe Lieff Physical Training Staff of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and a grand gesture on 
the part of the Dance Educators of America 
to remember their teachers who went into 
service, with a gift, money you could spend 
as you saw fit, and you being a staunch 
subscriber to “DANCE” had no _ trouble 
spending yours, for this is an acknowledg- 
ment of your order for a two year sub- 
scription to “DANCE” bought with the gift 
money you received from DANCE EDU- 
CATORS OF AMERICA. 


Nat Levy of Kankakee, Illinois was in 
town doing up the shows, and being press- 
ed for time called DANCE on the telephone 
and gave me six subscriptions. Nice going 
Mr. Levy, we need more supporters like 
you. After all, it’s your magazine too, you 


know. 
> 


I am delighted my notice in the March 
issue has come to the attention of many 
subscribers we did not know were dance 
teachers. I new if I sent out an SOS you 
would want the TEACHERS’ EDITION. 
This is just the kind of co-operation we 
want, its very gratifving. 

* * > 


I should like to congratulate you on the 
new Dance Magazine and wish you every 
success. 


Edna Rothard Passapae, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Toumanova is still in Hollywood. The latest re- 
ports are that she will appear in the picture, 
"This Is Russia”. Her fans are impatient. 


photo: Seymour 


-I was driving. 


by BETTY MANNING 


When the daily papers give dance teachers 
féature spreads, | feel it's something to write 
to the DANCE Magazine about. It rather 
seems to fulfill your prophecy, and fall in 
line with the advice you gave us dancing 
teachers on physical fitness. 

Rosalie Lyga, Chicago, III. 
= 

I am very interested in the Dance Maga- 
zine and I hate to miss even an inch of 
it, so will you please send me the Teachers’ 
Edition from now on. 

Virginia Trautz, 
Westville, N. J. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you and your associates for the vast im- 
provements you have made in the Dance 
publication. 

Agnes L. Ward 

We have started a Paging Department. 
If you want to locate someone, just write 
in and we will broadcast it. For instance, 
someone wants to buy some tap routines 
from Jack Dayton. Who knows where he 
might be? Drop us a line somebody! 

* 

The Dance gets better with every copy, 
and I know will win many new admirers. 
I haven't sent in my subscription yet, as 
I haven’t had a report from the last Dance 
Art Meeting to know whether they had 
decided to subscribe 100%. In any case 
you know I will be with you. 

Norma Allewelt, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Please accept my best wishes for a 
writingly good year with more scoops than 
in “The Front Page”. Have an excellent 
reason for not writing before, as in a tour 
down South, a truck crashed into the car 
My three partners and 
myself were all hurt in varying degrees. 


(1) had three stitches in her left hand 
(2) three stitches in her forehead (3) 
stitches in her forehead and black eves. 


I got a cut that looks like a duelling scar 
with ten stitches and two broken fingers 
in my right hand. Not one of us was 
hurt in the legs. After all, a dancer does 
not have to use his head!!? 

Meantime, I am _ putting the finishing 
touches to our new number, “Frankie and 
Johnnie”. We are doing it not in the 
balletic style, but in the Negroid type, 
shuffles and cake-walks, instead of adagios 
and pas-seuls. The style is more Harlem 
than Novikoff. 

I expect to get into the interior of Mexi- 
co andasee some of the old Aztec dances 
for an idea for a number that I have 
had in the back of my mind, but I needed 
to hear some music and some of the reliefs 
of the “Temples of the Sun” to help me 
add an authentic touch to the number. 

I shall get permission to spend about two 
weeks in the interior when our engagement 
is over. It will be quite a thrill to do | 
some camping in the jungle with native 
guides. I am taking two still cameras and 
a movie into Mexico so I should have some 
momento of our trip. 


George Leon, Chicago, II. 
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Tatiana Riabouchinska, the popular ballerina, of 
whom the public would like to see more nowa- 


days. 
TWELVE MIDNIGHT 
(Continued from Page 21) 

The first amazing fact that came out 
was that she travels from Boston to New 
York every day. She does her teaching in 
Boston during the day, rushes back to New 
York and the Hurricane after class, then 
take the sleeper back to Boston to teach 
again. 

“How do you manage to get along on 
what sleep you can get on a sleeper?” we 
asked, remembering the horror of the one 
night we traveled on a train. 

Here's her system, she works so hard 

during the day that she has no time to 
worry about whether or not she ca” sleep 
and has no trouble with train noises. A 
hard worker, herself, Miss Hoctor has no 
sympathy for people with all kinds of neu- 
rosis. She says that all they necd is some 
work to do, and less time to think about 
themselves. 
» Miss Hoctor has been doing the same 
- dance in the same show to the same music 
for eight months, (Mrs. Astor's Pet Horse 
started in August) but she is not the 
slightest bit bored. The reason? She doesn't 
have time to be bored, either. 

To get back to Boston for a minute, and 
a cute little story about one of Miss Hoc- 
tor’s pupils. She's four years old and un- 
questionably a genius, says her lovely 
teacher. Once after the little bal’erina had 
danced she did a beautiful deep courtesy, 
tucked her little head down and just stayed 
there. She just wouldn't get up. “Why did 
you remain down for so long?” asked 
teacher. 

“| was waiting for the applause to stop.” 
answered pupil. 

There were other anecdotes about her 
school and students, all proving Miss Hoc- 
tor’s love of teaching, dancing and just 
about everything in this wor'd. None of that 
‘Everything but The Dance bores me stuff’. 
A special love of hers is horesback riding. 
We just put that in for you people who, 
like us, just adore collecting odd facts. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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THE SCHOOL AMERICAN BALLET 


announces 


ITS 1943 SUMMER COURSE 
JULY 5th TO AUGUST 14th 


Six weeks of intensive training for teachers, 
dancers de with enlarged faculty. 
Courses in ‘ballet, toe, adagio, -variations, 
character dances, and contemporary technique. 


Write for Summer Folder now 


637 Madison Avenue, New York City Plaza 5-1422 


JACOB'S PILLOW 


UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
SUMMER 1943 
8 Weeks: July 5- August 28 


Distinguished Faculty under direction 


TED SHAWN 


Write for information: 


FERN HELSCHER, Business Manaager, Box 147, Lee, Mass. 
or Hotel Winslow, 55th and Madison, N. Y. C. 


LITTLEFIELD'S 


Philadelphia Studio 1815 Ludlow Street Spruce 8231 
New York Studio Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St. Room 618 
Circle 7-6363 


ICE DANCE DIAGRAMS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
GOOD RECORDS FOR ICE DANCING 


are regular features of 


Skating 


official publication of the 

_ United States Figure Skating Association 
Canadian Figure Skating Association 

Six Issues a year — October through May 


Price $2.00 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 


READ DANCE MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL EDITION FOR TEACHERS AND PROFESSIONALS 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 
DANCE MAGAZINE, 520 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ballet School 


Summer Session 
June 5 to August 28 
WM. CHRISTENSEN 


Company Director 
HAROLD F. CHRISTENSEN 


Schoo! Director 


236 Van Ness Ave. San. Francisco, Calif. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 


JULY - AUGUST 
Vallerie Bettis 
(Modern Dance) (Cowboy Squares) 
Charlotte Perry Bernardo Segal! 
(Drama) (Music) 
Portia Mansfield (Body Mechanics) 
For information address 


Wickersham 2-1664 


Mildred Zook 


65 E. S5th St. N.Y.C. 


Study MUSIC and DANCE 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
At the foot of Pikes Peak 


June 14 to August 20, 1943 
ROY HARRIS 
HANYA HOLM 
JOHN C. WILCOX 
JOHANA HARRIS 
ARCH LAUTERER 


Members of College Faculty and 
Hanya Holm Professional Dancers 


For Detailed Information address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SUBSCRIBE TO DANCE TO-DAY 
TO-MORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


In a month or perhaps justva matter of 
weeks we may not be able to increase our 
circulation due to the curtailment of paper 
by the War Production Department. 

This would not be our fault—but Yours if 
you haven't renewed or taken out your sub- 


scription. ACT Now! 


DANCE Modasine 
520 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


[] One Year $2.50 [] 2 Years $4.00 
[] Enclosed please find check 
[] Will remit promptly on receipt of bill 


Name 
Address 


City 
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“On Thin lee” 


The most important thing that has hap- 
pened to skating since our last issue is the 
inauguration of a Dance on Ice department 
of the Dance Archivcs at the Modern Mu- 
seum. It happened this way. Alan Murray, 
of erstwhile skating fame, and now the suc- 
cessful inventor of the Murray Plastic Shoe, 
went to call on Sidney Edison, curator of 
the Dance Archives. When he emerged, the 
new skating section had already become a 
reality. Just about six months ago, Mr. 
Murray called on the Dance Magazine. 
Before he left, the Dance Magazine had 
promised to have a skating department. No 
telling whom Mr. Murray will ca:l on next, 
but we're warning vou. Unless vou want 
skating to flourish and prosper, beware of 
this man, Murray. 

But more about the “Dance on Ice” de- 
partment of Dance Archives. Here is an 
opportunity to give skating photos, books and 
other historic material a safe and accessible 
home. Skaters are urged to send photos, 
articles, books, etc., to build this new center 
up into a real monument to skating. Dance 
Magazine has already donated its skating 
material to the new department. ‘Those 
wishing to visit the Skating branch of the 
Dance Archives ask for Mr. Edison at the 
first floor desk. 

* 

This is the first poem on skating to be 
sent in for our National Danace Week 
Contest: 


ICE KITTEN 


As soft as the tread of a cat 

Her instep flexed like that, 

Two skates like sharp edged mitten, 
Cur'ed ‘bout her feet—the kitten 


Such ethereal weaving of gossamer threads 

Upon a silver mirror with little magic 
sleds: 

How fast thy paws, thy claws, thy feet, 
beweb mv heart; 

Alas—the skates are flect: 


About the ice— 
scampering as after mice: 
Oh Delicate Paws vou slide so, 
Oh Delicate Claws vou glide so, 
Into my heart, poor tremb'ing mouse. 
Eugene Swain 


COMPETITION 
(Continued from Page 16) 


give his few free hours to teaching figure 
skating at the new Fargo Ice Rink. Since 
there is no one else to do it there, he 
takes on the job. This is the fine part of 
this great amateur movement. It is a great 
compliment to skating when men of this 
calibcr get behind it. 

Clarence Hislop from Seattle is original v 
an Australian but while he is here, he is 
teaching at Seattle's Ice Rink. It was very 
interesting talking to Mr. Hislop of his ex- 
periences all over the world with skating. 
He pointed out that before the War, all na- 
tionalities used to flock to Eng'and for the 


by MERCURY 


summer skating there. He said there were 
often as many as twenty languages being 
spoken in the rink during one session. He 
pointed out thcre was a definite trend to- 
ward the British style in American skating. 
Americans have already adopted four of the 
British Gold Medal dances. Mr. Hislop 
speke of the importance of dancing in 
strengthening legs and giving grace and 
line to arms and body and reminded us 
that Jackson Haines was an American and 
a dancer. Another charming Australian 
teaching skating here is Margaret Maclen- 
nan who is at the Cleveland Skating Club. 
Her husband is teaching flying in Canada 
and she is here to be near him. 

Young Art Preuch, fine skater from St. 
Paul, was all for dance instruction for the 
men because it develops muscle control and 
good line. He said it straightened out his 
turns and helped his extensions. He was 
most charming in his praise of Vivi Anne 
Hulten, his skating teacher, and Stanley 
Judson, his dancing teacher. 

Powerful young skater, Anne Robertson 
from New Haven, also gave gracious credit 
to her dancing teacher, Irene Comer. This 
pretty little High School girl, who won the 
National Ladies’ Novice Championship, is 
only fifteen and very popular with the 
crowd. However, she is a bit of a prima 
donna already. Watch out for this Anne. 
Five and six hours a day is what Anne 
practices, and it certainly shows in her in- 
defatigable strength and sure attack. 

Two of the charmingest and most un- 
affected youngsters at the competition were 
Doris Schuback and Walter Nofftke, winners 
of the pair championship for two years. 
They were taught by Doris’ father and 
were the hit of the show any way you 
look at it. 

Eddie La Maire, winner of the Junior 
Men's singles is a chip off the old block. 
His father is famous for being able to do 
any figure you want on ice skates, rollers, 
or a two or one wheel bicvcle. After being 
brought up on ice skates Eddie, Jr. decided 
to try out rollers. For two weeks he lived 
on roller skates, but at the end of the time 
he won the National Roller Skating cham- 
pionship. This young man gets up early 
enough to practice every day for one hour 
before he goes to school. How many young 
dancers do that, I wonder? He says his 
motto is Paderewski's, “If vou fail to prac- 
tice one day, vou know it. If you fail to 
practice two days, the critics know it. If 
vou fail to practice three days, everybody 
knows 

Popular young Grimditch, Junior champ 
in 1941, was around, but not skating this 
vear. He's at Harvard working hard. 

William Swo!lender, teacher at the Chi- 
cago Figure Skating Club, said he believed 
in all kinds of dancing for skaters. This 
was an enlightening remark when vou real- 
ize some skating teachers arc just getting 
around to seeing the relation of skating and 
ballet dancing. Swollender also believes in 
training skaters to al different rhythms of 
music. Himself, Junior Men's Champ in 
1933, he has seen skating grow by Icaps 
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Norman Thomson dancing “Ballet Impromptu’ 
with San Francisco's Opera Ballet Company. 


and bounds and sees a magnificent artistic 
future for it. His pupil, Joan Yokum, came 
out second in Ladies’ Novice Singles. 

One of the most interesting personalities 
at the Convention was Red Bainbridge, 12 
year old Washington, D. C. skater. He 
learned to skate when the family went to 
Oakland, California. In his own picturesque 
words, 

“Pop rented me a pair of hockey skates 
and I went right to it. Then Mrs. Uksilla 
saw me trying to do the figure stuff, so she 
gave me a pair of her daughter’s figure 
skates that she had outgrown. I dyed them 
black so they looked like boys’ skates, and 
then I was all set.” 

Now Red is in Washington, D. C., a 
member of the Chevy Chase Skating Club 
and skates five days a week. They have 
a gang that goes in for skating in a big 
way. Red and six of his pals have passed 
the Silver Dance Tests and are now start- 
ing their Gold Medal Dances. Watch out 
for Red. If he keeps up the good work, 
he'll be a champ one of these days. 

Roger Turner, for seven years National 

Men's Champion, was there. Charming 
Mrs. Howard Meridith, from Baltimore, 
was in charge of all the music, and did 
the difficult job well. Howard Nicholson, 
instructor at the Gay Blades, regaled us 
with his skating stories from his world 
travels of which we will tell you more 
anon. 
All in all, the National Figure Skating 
Championship Competition was an outstand- 
ing event of great. significance for both 
skaters and dancers. 

The winners for 1943 are: Gretchen Mer- 
rill of Boston, first place in the women’s 
senior singles; Dorothy Goos in second 
place; Janette Ahrens, third; Ramona Allen, 
fourth and Phebe Tucker, fifth. In the men’s 
senior singles, Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. was 
winner; Arthur Preusch, Jr., second. Men’s 
junior singles was won by Edward 
LeMaire; Marcus Nelson, second. Women's 
junior singles was won by Hildegarde Bal- 
main; Mabel MacPherson, second. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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DANCING MASTERS OF AMERICA, INC. 


25th Annual Normal Course 
July 26 thru July 31 


THREE ARTS CLUB 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


340 WEST 85th ST. — NEW YORK CITY 
Baby Work — Ballroom 


Complete Course — Including Notes 


Members 


Non-members. . 


60th Annual Convention, Week of August Ist 
Hotel New Yorker — New York City ° 


For further information. write 


LEROY H. THAYER, Secretary-Treasurer 
1215 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


) 


$25.00 
$35.00 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Established 38 years 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intensive professional course 

Diploma awarded. 

Also classes for Children, 
Adults- and Business Women, 
in all types of Dancing. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center 630 Fifth Ave. 


CATALOGUE 


Circle 7-1927 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable 
Textbook :—Instructive 
To honor our remarkable Russian Allies 
Mr. Chalif offers his 
Russian Festivals and 
Costume Book 


PRICE WAS $3.00 
NOW $2.00 PLUS POSTAGE 


Ballet — Toe 


141 W. 54th STREET, N. Y. 


OLGA TARASSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET | 
Character 


Professionals — Advanced — Intermediate 
Special Classes for Children and Adult Beginners 
Cirele 5-7672 


Send for Circular D 


um ANDERSON-IVANTZOVA 


139 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 


BALLET SCHOOL 


COlumbus 5-2520 | 


Tap * Musical Comedy * Acrobatic * Baton Twirling * Spanish * Ballet * Toe 


JACK STANLY 


School of the Dance, 1658 Broadway. COlumbus 5-9223, New York City 
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Limited number of 


a 


Veronine Vestoff 


DANCE ROUTINES ON HAND 
Price $ -50 each 


VESTOFF DANCE CATALOGUE 


Russian Folk Songs 

Russian Dance—a folk dance 
Rendervous—character solo 
Puppets—character dance 

Pomponette—a character dance 

Polka Musette—a couple dance 

Polka Mignon 

Polka Capriccioso 

Polka Caprice 

Polish Mazurka 

Polish Bride 

Pizzicati 

Plerrot & Pierrette—a pantomime duet 
Pierrot—a difficult character dance 
Plerrette—classic toe solo 

A Holiday in Russia—group character dance 
Chin Fu's Wedding 

Gopak—Ukrainian folk dance 

Golden Dolli—semi-character toe dance 
German Peasant Dance—juvenile polka couple 


dance 
Gavotte “Lady Betty’ ‘ 
Galop Brilliant 


Fascination Valse 
Esmeralda Galop 

Echo of the Ballet 
Dance Tyrolese 

Dance of the Magyars 
Dance Serpentine 
Coquette Polka 

Court Dancer 

Chinese Dance 

Silver Star Polka 

Air a Danser 

A tla Valse 

Valse Bluette 

Spanish Fiesta—a baliet 
Valse Amoureuse 
Tyrolian Folk Dance 
Serenade d'Amour 
Scene de Ballet 

Rustic Carnival 

Pas de Trois 

Pas de la cour 

Titania 

Pas de Deux 

Naughty Girl Polka 
Moment Lyrique 

Moon Fairy 

Grand Valse Brilliante 
Kaleenka 

Hungerian Folk Dance 
The Jockey 

The Hungarian Don Juan 
Russian Sweethearts 
La Danseuse 

Russian Peasant Dance 
Obertass—Polish Country Dance 
Anna Polka 

A Russian Maid 
Badinerle 

Bow and Arrow Dance 
Bon Vivant 

Caucasian Veil Dance 


. Capricious Annette 


Belinda Polka 
Champagne Galop 
Sylvia Dances 

Tamara 

Sleeping Beauty Valse 
Suite of Simple Dances 
The Way of Old Pekin 
The White Peacock 
Petite Polka 

Valse Polonaise 

Young and Old 
Tumbling for Class Work 
Valse Poetique 


DANCE Magazine 


520 W. 34th St. N. Y. C. 
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RATIONS NOW AND THEN 
(Continued from Page 15) 


The management, however, was indignant, 
and to rule out such abuse opened a shop 
on the sccond floor of the Opera Building, 
bought a big register and only gave a new 
pair of ‘shoes when the old ones were re- 
turned ahd duly signed for. 

Such Draconian measures were at one 
time in favor in our contemporary ballet 
companies, but turned out to be too much 
trouble and everyone returned with satis- 
faction to a more haphazard and happy- 
go-lucky method. Usually the assistant 
stage manager has the key to the trunk 
with the ballet shoes. Therefore, whenever 
a dancer sees him approach the precious 
box, she hurries to the spot and puts in a 
claim for a pair. Either he gives in, or 
she gives in, depending on their relative 
powers of persuasion. 

Ballet shoes, or rather toe-shoes, have not 
been in existence for very long. Engravings 
from the XVIII century show La Camargo 
and La Guimard posed on the fore-front in 
a demi-pointe position and wearing low- 
heelcd shoes. 

Skirts grew shorter, showing more of the 
leg and in the XIX century was born the 
idea of prolonging the line without a break. 
The evolution of the costume also affected 
choreography, and dance steps underwent 
a radical change heading for the classical 
form. When you admire Fanny Elssler, 
Maria Taglioni, or Carlotta Grisi, they ap- 
pear always ready to leave the earth, either 
posed in an impeccable arabesque or in the 
twirl of a pirouette, adhering to the ground 
only at the tips of their pink shoes. 

“La Danseuse sans crier gare, 

Sans meme appeler les pompeirs, 

Mourut sur la pointe des pieds.” 
To translate: “without warning and even 
without calling the firemen, the dancer died 
on her toes.” 

First attempts at toe-dancing can never 
be entirely devoid of pain but gradua ly 
with practice the pain subsides. To be 
properly equipped is a necessity that can 
never be emphasized enough. A good pair 
of shoes can work wonders. 

In the pre-war days French and Italian 
made shoes were in keen competition, the 
palm going to the old established firm cf 
Nicolini in Milan. The favorite pastime of 
the dancers touring Italy was to smuggle 
back as many pairs as possible. At the rate 
of exchange the Nicolini which sold for 35 
frs. in Paris, were half price over the bor- 
der. In the U.S. A. there are now actually 


several houses which specialize in this article. 
The inseparable companions of the toe 
shoes and their complement in the ballet 
dancer’s outfit are the silk tights. Unlike 
the unrationed slippers they suddenly dis- 
(Continued on Page 33) 


SKATING 
(Continued from Page 17) 


the ends*of making the grading of a com- 
petition a calculable matter. 

Unquestionably the greatest enemy of the 
natural diversity of skating has been its 
reduction to a form which will allow of 
competitive grading. Nothing could be more 
un-Haines, more unproductive in a true art 
sense. Left to its own devices as it was 
in Haines’ time, skating would never have 
fallen into such a groove. The natural re- 
action to skating of every individual some- 
how differs. It is only a competitive system 
which, in the pre-show days has been able 
to monopolize the total field of reward for 
young skating blood, that could possibly 
regiment skaters into the quite uniform 
pattern they present today in the competi- 
tive spectacle. The solution lies, of course, 
in the Theatrical Aspect of skating which 
demands variety and which through its box 
ofice is now going to be able to offer 
financial incentive to encourage it. 

With this incentive in the way of career 
and finances it is not. going to be longer 
necessary to champion variety and individ- 
uality as against the set competitive set up, 
(trust the lure of the foot-lights and spots 
to take care of that) but rather to champion 
again the skating figures and their train- 
ing, but in a new and broader sense than 
has been dealt with in competitive practice. 

Such history of skating as we have from 
the past shows that, left to its own devises, 
it produces a most varied picture. Its ef- 
fect on one personality produces a classic 
Haines, in another the acrobatic Axel Paul- 
sen, in still others such as Panin or G. 
Sanders, the special figure or print men. 
While the pattern can be as varied as -ife 
and individuality itself, there are apparent 
three general tendencies which can be clas- 
sified; first, there is the Print Tendency; 
second, The Acrobatic Tendency; third, the 
Classical Tendency. These are named here 
in what seems to be the order of their de- 
velopment. 

It must be remembered that Haines was 
the skating radical of his times. He repre- 
sented a reaction against a very wide- 
spread Print Tendency in figure skating. 
Among the print skaters of those days 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Here are just a few of the shoes in which people have danced through the centuries. Shoes have 
a great deal of effect on the style of dancin 
the steps of a period correctly, one must be shod accordingly. 


done. It's well to bear in mind that to dance 
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Freddy Franklin is in the air as much as he is 
on the ground in his interpretation of Champion 
Roper in De Mille’s “Rodeo”. 


MONTE CARLO BALLET} 
(Continued from Page 11) 


to refrain from gestures, movements and 
scenes that suggested less sublimated mean- 
ings. Otherwise, the audience is distracted 
by wondering why the male corps de ballet 
use its arms like flapping wings, or again 
why there are twin soloists, blond and 
brunette, except in the Second Movement, 
when the brunette misses out completely on 
the romance. Still more disconcerting, why 
did the young and glamorous Slavenska 
plaster her blond tresses into a coiffure a 
la Graham and design her facial expres- 
sion to match her hairdo. We could find 
nothing in the music that demanded such 
a sacrifice. 

The program closed with Massine’s flip- 
pant “Gaiete Parisienne” done to the last 
saucy sparkle by the whole fabulous com- 
pany still dancing at top notch speed and 
flair. Slavenska was her young and alluring 
self again as the glove girl; Sviatislav Tou- 
mine danced Massine’s famous Peruvian 
role, and again right down to the last mem- 
ber of the corps de ballet everybody danced 
full steam ahead and sent the audience 
home singing their praises. What a com- 
pany! What a program! What dancers! 


WHAT HAPPENS TO DANCERS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


reserve of “physical fitness” built up by 
years of disciplined exercise, unsurpassed in 
healthfulness by any other form of dancing 
or athletics. Most important of all, they pre- 
serve for life their vitality and lightness of 
spirit, the jote de vivre which is the natural 
and most endearing quality of every dancer. 
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Ilaines was probably labeled a_ theatrical 
fellow of acrobatic tendency; and among 
American and Eng:ish groups of his time 
he was not even taken seriously. The dance 
loving Finns and Russians and the musical 
Viennese gave a different verdict, seeing 
in his work a true art form. It is to the 
Viennese that the credit must go for keep- 
ing alive the light which was to devclop 
into the Continental Style which after al! 
was a dancing style. 

Much of the pioneering in skating has 
been done in the past by the print skater. 
It was he who. worked out the possible 
turns and moves and his inspiration was 
very sound both in a mechnical and imagi- 
native sense. It was not classic but me- 
chanical and inventive. Here the figures 
were studied as essays into the mechanics 
of movements of the skate upon the plane 
of the ice. The aim was to plumb all the 
elemental and combined possibilities and 
utilize these combinations and elements in 
the execution of ornate designs on the ice. 
Intricacy and difhculty were the ends and 


not carriage or form which entered into 
the picture not at all. 

Early rebels against print and _ special 
figures were probably furtive acrobatic 


felows with a tendency to the theatrical. 
The remnants of Puritanical tradition no 
doubt had some influence upon the scene, 
a man could engage in figure skating as a 


mechanical activity, in a generation when — 


dancing was frowned upon as ungodly. 

At this period the development of the 
form of the skate itself was involved. Early 
skates were a form of sled or runner for 
the foot with blades perfectly straight. 
This was the speed or straight skate. The 
curved or circular blade was then develop- 
ed, but these first forms of figure skate 
were so round and of such short radius 
(four to five feet compared with the seven 
foot radius of the Haines or medern skate) 
that a'l but small skating curve’ were ex- 
cluded in their use. Figures could only be 
small on such blades. Haines when he 
strove to open out the form and size of 
the figures had to alter the skate by in- 
creasing the radius of the skate. The 
modern figure skate is also credited to his 
invention. 


As a classical dancer, intent upon getting 


classical form into skating Haines had to 
open out the size of the figures in order to 
free the bodv from the prevailing cramped, 
confined attitudes. This point must be care- 
fully born in mind. The aim of a free posi- 
tion of body in classical form, was the 
meaning for leaving the small print style 
of skating, and the enlarging of the size of 
the figures. 

Any frank consideration of the figure sec- 
tion of skating in competitive form today 
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BALLET ASSOCIATES 


If you are interested in Ballet, and the cause 
of Ballet, you should become a member of 
Ballet Associates, a group having the same aims. 
Membership carries interesting activities and 
privileges. For information write: 


Ballet Associates, 25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


SEND FOR THESE 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF THE DANCE 


SOCIAL DANCING 


1. Group Instruction In Social Dancing 
by Edith Ballwebber 


2.Walk Your Way To Better Dancing 


by Lawrence Hostetler $2.00 
FOLK DANCES 
3. Dances Of Our Pioneers 

by Grace L. Ryan $2.00 


4. Legends and Dances of Old Mexico 
by Norma Schwendener $2.00 


5. Folk Dances for Boys and Girls 
by Mary Effie Shambaugh $3.00 


RHYTHMS 


6. Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance 


by Betty Lynd Thompson $3.60 
7.The Rhythm Book 

by Elizabeth Waterman $3.60 
TAP DANCES 
8. Tap Dances For Fun 

by Hermine Sauthoff $2.50 
3. Tap Dances 

by Anne S. Duggan .... $2.50 


10.Tap Dances for School and Recre- 
ation by Anne S. Duggan 


11. Tap It by Shiela O'Gara 
Spiral Binding 
Library Cloth Edition 


CHARACTER DANCES 


12. Character Dances for School Pro- 


$2.00 
$2.50 


grams by Hilda C Kozman $2.00 
13. Clog and Character Dances 

by Helen Frost $2.00 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
14. The Modern Dance 

by John Martin $1.50 
15. Dance As An Art Form 

by La Meri . $1.00 
16. Invitation To Dance 

by Walter Terry . $2.00 


Any of above-mentioned books will be 
forwarded prepaid upon receipt of re- 
mittance covering the cost. 
Write to 
Dance Book Department 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


67 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF OUR 
BOOKS ON DANCING 


$2.50. 
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America’s Favorite Dance Footwear 


Is First Choice 


At Recital Time! | 


Selva quality dance footwear is more popular than ever today. The high 
degree of skilled craftsmanship and superior materials that go into the con- 
struction of SELVA shoes pays dividends in long wearing satisfactory service. 


All Selva Shoes Are HAND TURNED! 


PRINCESS TOE 


Recommended for beginners and advanced 
students. Built with special arch support that 
conforms to the individual foot. 


(SUEDE TIP) 


Pink Rayon . $4.75 
Pink, Black or White Satin 5.25 
(PLAIN TOE) 

Pink Rayon $4.25 
Pink, Black or White Satin 4.50 
ROYALE TOE 


"The Aristocrat of Toe Shoes.’ Special liaht 
weight constuction makes breaking-in easy. Self 
conforming. Preferred by professionals. 


(SUEDE TIP) 

Pink Black or White Satin $6.95 
PLAIN TOE) 

Pink, Black or White Satin $6.75 


IMPERIAL BALLET 


Replica of the famous European Ballet. Choice 
of professionals. 
White, Black or Pink Kid $3.25 


CROWN BALLET 


Used by beginners and advanced pupils. Short 
Elk soles. Pleated toes. 


Black or White Kid $2.25 
Pink or Beige Kid 2.35 
BALLET PUMP 
Recommended, for beginners. 

Grey Suede $1.65 
Black or White Kid 1.95 


ACRO SANDAL 


Especially suited for Rhythmic and Modern 
Dancing. 
Tan Suede $1.10 


FEATHER FLEX SANDAL 


For Acrobatic Dancing. Made on specia! last 
to give perfect balance. Elk soles. 4 lift hee'. 
Tan or White Elk $3.15 


ACROBATIQUE SANDAL 


Unexcelled for Tumbling. Special sponge inlay 
serves as shock absorber. 4 lift Elk heel. Elk 
soles. 


Tan or White Elk 


All Shoes Below — - 
Indicated By * Require 
Ration Coupon No. 17 With Order 
*TAP SANDAL 


(High Cuban Heel) 
Special stee! arch support 


Silver Kid $5.50 
Pink Kid 4.95 
*THEO TIE 
(College Hee!) 

For beginners and advanced tap dancers. 
Patent Leather 
White Kid 3.25 
White Elk 4.45 
Silver Kid 4.95 
*THEO TIE 


(High Cuban) 


For professionals. Especially suitable for musi- 
cal comedy, tap and Spanish dancing. 


Patent Leather . $4.25 
White Elk 4.75 
White Satin a 4.75 
Silver Kid 5.50 


*MEN'S RHYTHM OXFORD 


Professional featherweight oxfords. Sizes 5'/2 to 
it. DO. E, Widths. 
Patent Leather or Black Calf $5.50 


*GIRL'S TEMPO OXFORD 
(High Cuban Heel) 
For advanced and professional dancers. Gives 


maximum support. 

Patent Leather $4.75 
White Calf 4.95 
Silver Kid 5.95 


ACCESSORIES 


TAP MAT 3'x5' (F.0.B. Y.) 
BATON 

TOE COVER 
THEO TIE BUCKLE STRAP rm 
FELT TOE PADS 

FUR TOE PADS 

LAMB'S WOOL, Pck. 


Write for Free Booklet 


209 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 
NEWARK — 4 WARREN ST. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS 
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made her squeal like a child, life itself was 
her joy. 

I had brought her a little memento, two 
pale green lovebirds in a glass cage, and 
she played with them, chattering excitedly. I 
never hated to leave anyone so much before. 
The Grand Duc said that he and the Prin- 
cesse would be down at the Gare St. Lazare 
the following morning for a last goodbye. 

“Oh, but vou mustn't,” I said, “the train 
is leaving at 8 o'clock and that is too early 
to have the Princess get up.” 

“She will be very disappointed if she 
doesn't see you and your mother off,” he 
replied in his clean-cut English, “my wife 
loves you very much and she really wants 
to come to the station.” \ 

There she was the next morning, bright 
and early, with a wonderful bouquet of red 
roses for me and a little corsage of violets 
for Mother. Tears came to her eves and 
fell on her white kid gloves, but a steady 
stream of requests to write her about this 
and that never faltered. I can see her still, 
so tiny as she stood waving while the train 
steamed out of Paris on its way to Le Havre. 

I never saw Kschessinska again. War 
came upon France, and my efforts to get in 
touch with her were in vain. After a few 
months I heard that she was in Lisbon trying 
to get to the United States, but she must 
have failed for later I learned she had re- 
turned to Biarritz. My letters were not 
answered. Where did she finally settle after 
the fall of France? 

What a horrible thing that such an artiste 
should be again caught in the holocaust of 
war; that her peaceful life achieved only as 
the result of an indomitable spirit and will 
to enjoy life despite its cruelty, should be 
once more uprooted and torn to shreds. 

Kschessinska may not be alive at this 
moment, or she may be in a concentration 
camp since the Germans are at war with 
Russia, or she may be back in Paris teach- 
ing poor French and Russian children, or 
she may even be in hiding in some Vichy 
village, but wherever she is, she is smiling, 
ef that I am sure, and she is dancing and 
her eyes are flashing, and her head is tilted 
with that graceful regal air she had, a tilt 
that came from showmanship and personal 
charm, but most of all the air that was the 
birthright of a Princess. 


BALLET IN THE MOVIES 
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Nicholas Murray, Barbara Morgan, Mrs. 
Mikail Mordkin, Nikita Talim, Tashamira, 


Valente, Van Vechten, Charles Weidman, 
Hamilton, Parker Wilson, Maria Montez. 
Richard Doubs, Eugene Loring, Lucile 


Marsh, Thomas Bouchard, Rudolf Orthwine 
and Alison De Larue. 

Going down in the elevator Irma Duncan, 
now Mrs. Rogers, mentioned that she had 
the only movie taken of Isadora. 

Someone else spoke of seeing the colored 
movies of Arthur Mahoney's revival of 16th 
century court dances. It looks as if the 
Dance Archives could give an important 


dance film showing every month, if it 
wanted to. 
APRIL, 1943 


A charming old photograph of Kschessinka 
made in Russia by Helene de Mrosovsky. This 


is now the treasured possession of Hilda 
Butsova who was one of the famous pupils of 
Kschessinka. 


BUTSOVA 
(Continued from Page 5) 


It is easy to understand how this sweet, 
loyal little English girl, with her simplicity 
and serenity, soothed and comforted the 


tempestuous Pavlowa. 


But that's the second chapter, and we 
will have to wait until we can catch the 
charming Hilda Butsova on the wing again, 
to tell you the rest of the fabulous story. 


BLUE AND SILVER BALLERINA 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Taglioni skirt is beautiful for arabesques 
and aerial dancing. Always a dance is 
made up with a certain costume in mind.” 

For her everyday clothes she is glad 
ballerinas can dress as they wish. When 
she was first dancing in Cuba, they all 
wore Russian blouses and skirts with nets 
on their hair. “The Cuban- writers and 
cartoonists made us very amusing and 
everyone would look and say, “There goes 
a ballet dancer’. I'm glad we don't have 
to dress like that any more.” 

She will join the Original Ballet Russe 
Company for the big ballet season which 
is opening now in South America, to co- 
star with Nana Gollner. Svetlova will con- 
tinue to dance her favorite classical roles. 

Signed by Impressario Quesoda two 
months ago, she is now waiting for final 
arrangements to be made by Sir Basil to 
get her to South America. After all, Sir 
Basil is a pretty smart man and he is not 
going to let a few little things like trans- 
portation difhculties et cetera cheat him out 
of a lovely and valuable ballerina like 
Svetlova. 

Good luck to our Blue and Silver 
lerina, and here's hoping you will 


Bal- 


hurry 


back and dance for us again, soon! 


RATIONS NOW .AND THEN 
(Continued from Page 15) 
appeared from the market long before the 
mournful day when Nylon stockings became 
a thing to dream about. But the inventive 
genius of the artists is never at a loss. 
They replaced the tights to a certain ex- 
tent by the extra long stockings called 
opera stockings) which the girls expertly 
sewed on to a brief pantie, giving the .!- 
lusion of a regular pair of tights. Now 
that even these stockings are not obtainable 
for love or money, the ballet faces a tight- 

less period. 

When first introduced in Europe tights 
raiscd a storm of protests. The public was 
scandalized, and though many secretly en- 
joved the spectacle of the dancer's legs so 
long hidden.under layers of calico and lace, 
the general outery grew so vehement that 


the matter was referred to the Pope in 

Rome. After careful consideration the Vati- 

can issued a statement to the effect that 


tights could be worn but only if they were 
blue. Why the choice of this celestial co'or? 
Perhaps because the blue was to counteract 
the jolly thoughts that could have been 
awakened by the color of pink flesh a la 
Rubens. 

Later the manufacture of silk tights be- 
came an art in itself. Again Italy was 
way ahead of all the other countries with 
her ballerinas and milanese silk. Russia 
where the ballet was a national pride and 
really stood on a very high level for the 
most part had products imported from Italy 
and France. 

In Paris the silk dealer, Millot, brought 
his tights to a degree little short of per- 
fection. Before the war in the busy and 
fashionab'e thoroughfare of the Rue Saint 
Honore, Millot's shop was kept in the same 
antiquated atmosphere. Downstairs in glass 
cases along the walls dummy legs displayed 
an array of stockings in all the colors of 
the rainbow. If you were a client you were 
ushered in to an upper salon with gilt arm- 
chairs and prints of dancing celebrities | in 
rococo frames. The heavy velvet curtains 
upheld by golden tassels hadn't been moved 


an inch since a century ago when the 
great ladies of the dance breezed in and 
gave their orders to the Master, Millot 


himself. But if you got through the ordeal . 
of being measured as accurately as a com- 
pass calculation, calves, ankles and big toes, 
then the reward was a pair of tights that 
fit like your own skin and wore as long, 
a lifetime! 

A small foot has been always the pride 
of every woman, in some countries the ob- 
session reached the proportion of a national 
institution, (the old Chinese custom of ban- 
daging the feet of a new born baby girl). 
A charming legend tells us that the favorite 
of an emperor of China had such tiny feet 
that she would slip her toes into the corolla 
of a row of golden water-lillies that had 
been especially chiselled for her and fixed 
to the ground. She would step lightly from 
flower to flower while the emperor en- 
thralled exclaimed: “Behold, Blossoms spring 
up when she treads.” 

But had the emperor scen the nimble feet 
of our dancers today, carrying them across 


the stage in a light staccato he woud 
have cried out: 
“Here is even a greater wonder!” 
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' The Radio City Ballet, directed by Florence Rogge, is one of the Big City's biggest attractions. These girls dance for the world’s largest audi- 


ences and make them love bailet. They are now preparing a sprightly new. ballet called “The Victory Garden" to be given during the Spring. 


SKATING 
(Continued from Page 31) 
reveals a total lack of the Haines direction, 
save in the size of the figure skated. The 
positions are no longer open and the aim is 
again to get certain exact prints upon the 
ice. Variety is non-existent since early pre- 
scribed figures are skated and these are 
limited to a certain set schedule. This is 
neither fish nor fowl: not print skating, nor 
form skating. In true print skating the 
effort: goes toward devising new and orig- 
inal’ patterns upon the ice regardless of 
form, but variety exists and imagination is 


‘required in a mechanical sense in devising 


the figure} In the true form or classical 
skating, which was the Haines conception, 
the imaginative and artistic qualities are 
lifted from the plane of the ice and be- 
stowed upon the body proper. This aim is 
also entirely lacking in competitive figure 


skating today, in the department of the pre- 


scribed figures. Here the aim is to get exact 
marks c ose together on the ice. This is ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. This 
schedule has neither the virtues of special 
figure work with its mechanical probing nor 
that of form skating with its aim of classi- 
cal training of body form. 


The slightly droll or cartoon quality of 
true print or special figure skating would 
seem to indicate it as the basis of a truc 
school of character skating, the counterpart 
of character work in dancing. True print 


and special figure work was the skating 


base from which Haines took his classic 
fight and it can serve theatrical skating: 
again, both as a means of analysis of all 
the possible mechanical moves in the plane. 
and also as a source of the movement in 
demi-character, that border line of the gro- 
tesque, or in full comic character. (These 
departments are also art and always have 
need to be fostered in the classical scene. 
to-enlarge the scope of varicty and be con- 
trast and foil for the absolute performer in 
classical style. 


Then, out and out print skating is verv 
attractive to certain shy and also matter of 
fact temperaments which would never: en- 
gage in the amount of personal displav re- 
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quired in classical style: this is another 
reason for preserving print skating in its 
pure form rather than obscuring it under 
the pseudo-classicism of competitive practice. 
In the present situation neither the true 
print temperament nor the classic tempera- 
ment is catered to. Also special figure work 
can be engaged in up to almost any age 
in the. individual. The acrobatic require- 
ments of the free skating section of com- 
petitive work now excludes all but the very 
young. 

All unintentionally, skating finds itself 
enslaved to a svstem which has come into 
being, on'y that competitions might be 
judged by rule and rote rather than by 
artistic dccision. This is the root of the 
difficulty. About art we can only have 
preferences. But what is more impressive 
than the preference that the American 
public is showing in its response to the 
few instances of fine classical form shown 
in competition, such as in the case of the 
winning pair team in the National Com- 
petition, Schuback and Noffke. The galleries 
seem to need no teaching to recognize the 
real thing when it appears. 


In the free skating scction of competition 
the aim for difhculty leads straight to acro- 
batics. There is little quality here of classic 
form nor any attempt to put a dance upon 
the ice. This is again contrary to Hai es. 

There are possible of course all combina- 
tions of form or varying border line ex- 
ponents of the three forms. Jugglé the words 
as vou will, print, acrobatic, c'assical and 
vou will find a skater with the tendency to 
cxemplify various combinations and all de- 
gree of each or all. This is one of the 
virtues of skating if it is left untrammeled; 
it adapts itself to the temperamental needs 
of the individual. Only in competition is it 
seen as a fixed vice forcing all to its pre- 
scribed, sct away. 

The theatrical producer re-acts against 
the products of competitive skating for he 
finds them useless to him until thev have 
been retrained in more theatrical forms. It 
will take some championing now of the true 
aspects of figure skating to show that the 
figures are the best basis of any theatrical 


form of skating, classical, character, or: 


acrobatic. We must convince the producer 
that the present products of competitive 
skating are those of a system and not of 
figure skating proper, only in this way can 
we save our prccious heritage of figures. 

Just as in dancing where the classical 
system is the keystone and basis of the art, 
though not obscuring the other branches, in 
skating classical form shou'd occupy the 
high place. The stage producer of today 
has no means of knowing that for at least 
the past ten years all attempts to skate 
figures in classical form have been aban- 
doned for competitive purposes. Instead the 
large figures, which were made large in the 
first place for the purpose of opening out 
body form, are now skated in the form 
which is best suited to small special figures 
of the kicked variety. The size is c'assical 
but the form belongs to the other depart- 
ment. Again, the reason for this is the 
system: all present form merely expresses 
that the skater must keep his eves glued 
to the ice in order to get marks close to- 
gether for the benefit of a judging svstem 
which estimates form in terms of this close- 
ness. Any skater who was to make again 
a classical attempt would by the nature of 
the requirements of. classical form, separate 
his prints by many inches. The judges 
however would not accept this at all, but 
no doubt the galleries would immediately 
recognize the real thing. 

The saving and really encouraging thing 
in the whole picture is that The American 
Gallery is really getting superb in its taste 
and judgment. It is po‘ite and courteous 
when it is bored with repetition but how 
it does applaud from its very heart when 
the real thing comes out on the ice. Danc- 
ing and ballet have really done a good job 
on the American audience and as the pro- 
ducer looks to the audience for his cue, 
skating can be said to be in safe hands. 
It will lead both director and skater in the 
direction of good Dance Theatre which is 
full of variety, character, acrobatics, and 
at the pinnacle, the Absolute Classical. All 
these are by the nature of things, inherent 
in true figure skating which is a subservient 
tool, but never meant to be an enslaving 
master. 
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ADVENTURES IN STYLE 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Mr. Mahoney is a worthy champion of 
stylc, not only as his lectures on the subject 
prove, but more important he practices what 
he preaches. Strangely enough, even the 
dance critics unanimous v agrec on this point. 

In the New York World-Telegram: “Mr. 
Mahoney and Miss Mara were invariably 
delightful. Whether in solo or duets they 
showcd consummate mastery of many na- 
tional modes of dancing.” 

In the New York Sun: “A program of 
dances that bore an interesting aspect on 
paper and actually proved td be so in per- 
formance, was the unusual contribution of 
the recital by Arthur Mahoney and Thalia 
Mara.” 

In the New York Times: “Though it is 
usually dangerous for anybody but a Span- 
iard to attempt Spanish dances, both Mr. 
Mahoney and Miss Mara emerged with fly- 
ing colors. Mr. Mahoney's “Farruca” is an 
exceptionally effective piece of work. He was 
recalled again and again. 

In the Musical Leader: “They became part 
of the times they were expressing, whether 
a 16th century “Pavane” or the “Lindy Hop” 
of modern times. The large audience was so 
excited that after the closing number, it 
burst forth with bravos.” 

In the American Dancer: “Most pronounced 
success of any individual performer was 
achieved by Arthur Mahoney. The “Farruca” 
was a brilliant performance . .. the audience 
could not have enough of it.” 

In the New York Herald Tribune: “They 
succeeded in evoking a sense of the past in 
their c assic contributions. It is not often 
that dancers not Spanish born succeed so 
admirably in suffusing such typical dances 
with a genuinely Iberian: atmosphere.” 

It looks as if this subtle and elusive quality 
known as style is very real and easily rce- 
ognized when it actually puts in an appear- 
ance. It seems, too, it has a box office quality 
that our Broadway producers would do them- 
se'vcs a favor by investigating. 

Bon Voyage, Arthur Mahoney, and let's 
hear about vour future adventures in style. 


CORNERSTONE OF BALLET 
THEATRE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Many factors contribute to the excellence 
of the Ballet Theatre ensemble. First, the 
dancers have been carefully chosen. In all 
cases they have both talent and training. 
Though the decorative side is not neglected, 
the corps is not filled up with g:amour girls 
who should have been left in the classroom 
for several more years. A strong technique 
is as important in the ensemble as to the 
soloist. The individual without superlative 
coordination and control messes up a pro- 
duction. In group work bad technique shows 
up particularly in finishing phrases and in 
making complete stops. One extraneous 
movement, one fumble at a finish disturbs 
the effect. Fouettes en tournant and en- 
trechats six are taken for granted. These 
feats are in the vocabularly of anybody bold 
enough to aspire to membership in a ballet 
company. More important are good feet, 
aplomb, quickness and authority of move- 
ment. These are what Ballet Theatre con- 
siders when accepting dancers. Frequent 
classes under Dolin, Tudor and Bolm keep 
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Thalia Mara in "Musette” typifying the 
century romantic classic ballet a la Taglioni 


the company in condition and help improve 
the dancers who, of course, can and must 
always be getting better and better. 

Good dancers alone did not make the 
corps of Ballet Theatre famous The training, 
treatment, policy and attitude of the direc- 
tion and more specifically the personal con- 
tacts with Anton Dolin and Antony Tudor 
have made the ensemble what it is. 

Dolin had a great deal to do with the 
first presentation of the company when he 
staged most of the classics. He has an un- 
derstanding of style and period and can 
convey their meaning to the people with 
whom he works. He makes clear and defin- 
ite his demands on the dancers and they 
respond with clean and definite perform- 
ances. Because he respects classical dancing 
he gets a similar attitude from the group. 
There is nothing soft or lax in his treat- 
ment of the group, neither is he the tvro 
who exacts rigid discipline. Nevertheless, 
most of the members of the corps give 
Dolin the credit for the perfection of their 
work. 

Antony Tudor's influence is a more per- 
sonal matter. Anyone who has danced in 
a Tudor ballet is a better and more useful 
dancer for having had expericnee. 
Tudor’s choreography exacts a great deal 
from the performer. Each dancer is dancing 
a role. He is an important part of the pat- 
tern and is never merely background. Every 
step, every gesture is designed carefully 
and explained and rehearsed carefully. The 
dancer knows exactly what he is doing, he 
is conscious of contributing to a work of 
art. In a Tudor ballet he dances with the 
feeling that what he is doing is important. 
There is a respect for the choreographer 
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and for the ballet. What he is doing is 
worthwhile and subsequently worth doing 
superlatively. The dancer learns a great 
deal from Mr. Tudor, from the ballet, from 
his part in it. 

Flexibility in the position of the dancers 
makes for a better corps. A dancer in Bal- 
let Theatre may be a soloist in one ballet 
and in the corps in another. Ambition is 
encouraged. A _ sloppy corps de ballet is 
usually filled with unambitious dancers who 
have no pride in what they are doing, be- 
cause they have done the same thing too 
often to care about it. Ballet Theatre people 
are continually being shifted, usually for- 
ward. It is noteworthy that except for a 
few principals all soloists in the troupe have 
come up from the corps. NoragKaye, Maria 
Karnilotf, Jerome Robbins, Yohn_ Kriza, 
Richard Reed, and Donald. Saddler all start- 
ed in the line and danced principal parts 
this season. It is encouraging to the new- 
comers to be aware of this, and it is very 
evident that this policy is successful. It is 
also interesting to note that almost every 
member of Ballet Theatre has a solo role 
or outstanding bit somewhere in the rep- 
ertoire. 

The company’s clean’ productions and 
well-kept costumes inspire the dancers to 
be meticulous about their personal appear- 
ance. Soi‘ed toe shoes or careless make-up 
are a rare sight there. 

Regisseur Adolph Bolm keeps an eagie 
eve on performers. Very much in the man- 
ner of the Imperial Tradition dancers are 
fined for late entrances, inattentiveness, ab- 
sence rehearsal, ete. Mr. Bolm's 
standards are high, but so are those of the 
dancers. Discipline is maintained because 
they want to be superlative performers and. 
not through fear of punishments. 

The dancers in Ballet Theatre's ensemble 
are not anonymous. It is dithcult to desig- 
nate who is in the ensemble because of the 
flexibility in assigning roles. Rosella High- 
tower dances with a group in Pillar of Fire, 
does the leading role in Coppelia and is a 
soloist in Les Sylphides. Sono Osato is in 
the ensemble in //lelen of Troy and dances 
solo parts in many other ballets. The same 
is true of beautiful Miriam Golden and of 
Albia Kavan who came to this company 
with much experience and an excellent rep- 
Donald Saddler dances the lead in 


utation. 

Bluebeard and is in the corps in Capriccio 
Espagnol. There are a score of similar 
instances. 


Among the up and coming dancers there 
are Jean Davidson, a serious* young: girl 
with very classical bearing and Jean Hunt, 
a lively voungster, with excellent stage 
presence who has stepped into several solo 
bits with great success. Blonde: Mimi Gom- 
ber, glamour girl of the troupe, stands out 
in several ballets. Virginia Wileox’ serious 
attitude and great adaptability and Barbara 
Fallis’ strong technique make them valuable 
members of the company. Rozika Sabo has 
developed much and she does an outstand- 
ing bit in Aleko. Shirley Eckl is always 
dependable. She did some nice fouette turns 
as one of Swanilda’s friends in Coppelta. 
john Taras does good work in and out of 
the ensemble. The recently acquired Michael 
Kidd is a ¥aluable addition. Hilda Wag- 
ner, Muriel Bentley, Billie Wynn, Margaret 
Banks, Georgia Hiden — they are all part 
uf a new American ba'let tradition. 
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WARTIME BALLET 
(Continued from Page 20) 


These include such richly diverse ‘items 
as “The Wise Virgins,” again based on the 
Bible and danced to music by Bach, with 
choreography by Frederick Ashton; the im- 
mensely popular “Hamlet,” a tour-de-force 
for Robert Helpmann both as choreographer 
and principal dancer; “Comus,” based on 
Milton’s masque with music by Purcell; an 
eighteenth centyry pastiche cal'ed “The 
Prospect Before Us’; “Orpheus and Euri- 
dice’; “The Wanderer,” a phantasmagoria 
in the modern manner with music by Schu- 
bert; “Dante Sonata,” inspired by Lisz’s 
symphonic poem “Apres une Lecture de 
Dante; and a dainty trifle, “The Birds,” 
danced to the music of Respighi. 

“Clothes rationing adds to our troubles, of 
course,” said Miss de Valois. “We are not 
allowed to use more than twenty-five coupons 
for any one costume, and unrationed ma- 
terials such as nets and tarletans are in very 
short supply. Colors for painting scenery are 
scarce, and yellow ochre is unobtainable.” 

The company lost eight of its ballets with 
scenery, costumes and musical scores, when 
it was caught in Holland by the German 
invasion. 

“We have replaced six of them,” said Miss 
de Valois, “but we nearly lost four of these 
in the blitz on Bath. The first raid, on the 
night before we reached the city, so dis- 
organized the city that our props could not 
be unloaded from their railway vans and 
taken to the theater. If they had been, they 
would have been blown sky-high. As it 
was, they stayed on the siding for several 
days with two time-bombs within a few feet 
of them. Luckily the bombs did not go off.” 

The ballet school still carries on at Sad- 
lers Wells, and there are about the same 
number of pupils as in pre-war days. Schol- 
arships are awarded to promising children, 
and if they come from poor families their 
maintenance is also given to them. 

“I was delighted to hear the other day,” 
said Miss de Valois, “that a Canadian girl 
named Marjorie Banks, who was one of our 
students when war broke out, has joined the 
American Ballet Company. 

“Schools now take the greatest interest in 
ballet. Sometimes we have between 300 and 
400 children at our special matinees, and | 
am often asked to lecture to the children 
before they come to the theater. 

“Our audience was further increased last 
summer when, under the auspices of the 
London County Council, we gave a week’s 


_ season at the Victoria Park open-air theater 


in East London. Although the weather was 
far from good, 11,000 people saw the show. 


We will repeat the experiment this summer. . 


Meanwhile the greatest after-the-war am- 
bition of the whole company is to visit. the 
United States. We want to go quickly and 
give our present repertoire just as it is, so 
that Americans may see our wartime fare 
without refurbishings.” 


SWEDISH BALLET 
(Continued from Page 10) 


besides bringing the Swedish folk dance in 
all its beauty to the stage. 

It was in Stockholm that he discovered 
Jean Borlin. He recognized immediate'y the 
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June Brae as the “Black Queen" and Harold 
Turner as the “Red Knight" in "Checkmate", 
Bliss's ‘ballet, done by Vic-Wells Ballet Com- 
pany at Sadler Wells Theatre, England. 


unusual artistic personality of this first- 
dancer and ballet-master. Here was some- 
one who, though on outward appearance 
a sober, quiet, Nordic young man, was in- 
herently an aspiring striving, ardent person, 
a dancer who knew and mastcred his art, 
and who was eager to search for and create 
what was new. De Maré and Borlin went 
together to Paris to lay the foundation for 
the projected dance-company. Borlin and De 
Maré were now pulled into the whirlpool 
of the latest art trends which were just 
then overthrowing all the old traditions to 
build on its ruins a new, living art. 


It was the time immediately following the 
first world war (1920). What is now so 
neatly classified and described in the art- 
history books, was seething actuality in the 
Paris of that day. Through the world war, 
painting and sculpture, like poetry and 
music, had lost all foundations of tradition. 
The arts searched for new, revolutionary 
forms to express the new, revolutionary 
chaotic ideas that were ruling the younger 
generation. The various tendencies were 
called by such names as Cubism, Construc- 
tivism, Expressionism. The idea of all these 
directions was to employ new means to say 
the new things. There was a struggle at 
the time for new social, spiritual and _ poli- 
tical forms of life. Art was to take part 
in these struggles, at least it was to mirror 
them. The old traditional forms were hard- 
ly adequate for this. Today we know how 
misused these new art-forms were, how 
many incapable “artists” and “poets”, how 
many snobs with a certain adroitness, imi- 
tated the artists of genuine talent and thus 
discredited the new directions and confused 
the public taste. However, we also know 
that much that was strong and of real 
worth was created at that time. 


It was an enormously difficult task to 
bring a new dance company into existence 
at this moment. The esteem for Diaghileff 
and his company of dancers seemed un- 


shakable. The dance critics had formed 
their. criteria by his works, certain Russian 
critics even judged all dance according to 
the standards of the Imperial Russian Ballet. 
It was to be expected, as indeed it hap- 
pened, that many Parisian critics would 
judge the “Ballcts Suédois” by Diaghileff s 
achievements. It was not yet clearly rec- 
ognized that even Diaghileff's works were 
bound to his particular epoch, and that, just 
in those years, he was passing through a 
period of transition. 

Diaghilcff had not yet found his Airect 
inner relationship to the artistic tendencies 
of the. post-war period. It is true that he 
sympathized with the “dernier cri” of the 
ultra-modern art now as he had always 
done. But it was not a thing he felt very 
deeply. He was interested in the latest 
things, and availed himself of them, be- 
cause they were the latest. Whoever has 
followed Diaghileff's development, will recall 
that it was only in 1923, that his art began 
to gain new impetus, and that then, for 
the first time, he presented those youngest 
composers who in the years 1920-1923, won 
fame through the “Swedish Ballet’. 

Certainly, Rolf de Maré was aware of 
Diaghileff's prestige. He knew that all the 
snobs, balletomanes and many _ influential 
critics swore by Diaghileff. In spite of this, 
cdeneined to start his undertaking. In 
doing so, he had to overcome much greater 
obstacles than had ever befallen Diaghileff. 
The latter had the Imperial Russian Ballet 
as an artistic reservoir; from this, he was 
ab'e to draw the best dancers, the best chor- 
eographer, and a conductor of repute. He 
had access to the treasury of Russian music, 
out of which he could choose an abundance 
of the best ballet-music. Countless numbers 
of Russian painters were at his disposal for 
the design of decorations and costumes. 

Rolf de Maré created his company out of 
nothing. He had a nameless dancer, Jean 


- Borlin, as ballet-master, the Imperial Opera 


of Stockholm and the Danish Opera of 
Copenhagen from which to assemble a com- 
pany of young dancers. There were no 
geniuses among them, no Nijinsky nor Pav- 
lova. They were Scandinavian, quiet people, 
not temperamental, impulsive, Russian and 
Polish artists. Indeed, Borlin never succeed- 
ed in developing his troupe to the technical 
heights of Diaghileff's company, although he 
had a great number of excellent dancers 
assembled about him. 

But De Maré and Borlin believed in their 
task; and they had an inner relation with 
the new art, and the intrinsic realities with 
which they grapp'ed. It is true they could 
not entirely resist the temptation, to ally 
themselves with certain snobbish directions. 
But fundamentally, they had a feeling for 
the genuine in art and were able, therefore, 
to make a good selection among the artists, 
whom they invited as collaborators. Besides, 
they had the folk-dances and folk-music as 
a healthy and firm basis for a part of their 
repertoire. Several capable young composers 
from their homeland furnished them with 
important scores. 

Like Diaghileff, Rolf de Maré was always 
the stimulating and compelling force of the 
company. He never missed a rehearsal, or 
a single performance. He managed the busi- 
ness affairs as well as presiding over all 
artistic and technical problems that arose. 
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He always assumed the responsibility for the 
style and spirit of the Company. 

Months of unrelenting, systematic work 
welded the many young dancers into an 
ensemble. At the same time, they were be- 
ing trained in the new, variegated tasks, 
some of which were completely unheard of 
for a_ baliet-company. That job fell to 
Borlin. It was he who also composed the 
dance works. For each of these works, he 
and Rolf de Maré sought the musician who 
was to supply the score and the painter who 
would design the sets and costumes. In the 
same way it grew and took form in his 
imagination, the dance-work was always 
the point of departure for its realization as 
a stage-production. With extreme care, he 
consulted with the painters about the dec- 
orations and with the composers about the 
character of the music. As a matter of fact, 
he may not have chosen the right collabora- 
tors in every instance, but these exceptions 
can be quite readily explained. by the con- 
fused character of the epoch described 
previously. 4 

In any case, it was astounding and still 
remains admirable what magnificent works 
Borlin and De Maré created. Under his 
leadership, the dancers acquired an assur- 
ance, a precision and versatility of tech- 
nique that enabled them to move in the 
most varied styles. Above all, they never 
lost connection with the folk-dance and folk- 
art of their country; the folk-dance invari- 
ably had a principle place in their programs. 

It remains unforgettable how these fair 
girls and sturdy fellows, in their colorful 
garb, stepped. before each other to the ro- 
bust and dainty music of the folk-tunes, 
greeting each other with ceremonial earnest- 
ness, the gir's courtsying so deeply as to 
appear to be almost sitting on the ground, 
the boys bowing with exaggerated decorum. 
How, in couples, in groups, rows, chains, 
they turned and swung, pulled and whirled 
each other. How they separated and 
changed partners, fled and captured, how 
they danced in a ring sometimes, and some- 
times wound themselves in curves and spi- 
rals, how they suddenly ran and stamped, 
faltered and sprang, and immediately hop- 
ped and skipped. 

Such folk-dances were performed either 
as dance suites or were presented in the 
frame-work of a folk-festival out of the 
character of which the individual dances 
evolved logically: as in “Nuit de Saint- 
Jean” (Midsummer Night's Revel) and 
“Dansgille”. The dance-pantomime “Les 
Vierges Folles” (The Foolish Virgins) was 
inspired by old-Swedish folk-painting. The 
wise and foolish virgins of the _ biblical 
Parable were placed in an _ old-Swedish 
rustic wedding festival. The bride and 
groom and the virgins moved, in their stiff 
country dresses, like puppets, as depicted in 
the old peasant paintings, at once grave 
and infinitely graceful. 
dance-comedy of enchanting gayety (It 
would be a fine task to compare this 
Swedish interpretation of the biblical story 
with “Parable”, which Hanya Holm recently 
presented in New York, treating the same 
theme as a medieval dance-legend). 

The essential and important thing about 
these dances was that they were not merely 
abstract folk-dance patterns for entertain- 
ment and enjoyment. In these folk-dances 
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The result was a. 


the actual life of the Swedish people awak- 
ened and projected itself into the spectators. 
They experienced native peasant manners 
and peasant charm, peasant sensuality and 
mirth. 

Thus, Borlin in his dance-works always 
sought to present human types, human pas- 
sions, human fate. He was never interested 
in solving formal problems for their own 
sake. Indeed, he limited himself as a rule 
to the tragic or comic grotesque. He still 
lacked the complete freedom of expression 
in bodily action demanded by great tragic 
pathos. But in the frame already mentioned, 
he achieved magnificent things. I call to 
mind “La Maison de Fous” (Madhouse) 
and “Skating Rink”. 

One might have received the impression 


that the story of “La Maison de Fous” 
was fabricated by one of the great pro- 
found Scandinavian poets, possibly Strind- 


berg. The various follies that are inherent 
in human beings were brought to light in 
a terrifying impressive way. Every one of 


these madmen had, as basic dance motive, 
a single, monomaniac movement that he 
constantly repeated and varied. Thus a 


phantastic ensemble-dance was formed; and 
into this a sane person chanced to come, a 
young girl, as a rhythmic counterpoint. The 
girl finally became infected by the general 
insanity and was strangled by one of the 
madmen. 

Conversely, the action in “Skating Rink” 
developed. This work was an attempt to 
re-create the mechanical dullness and mon- 
otony of life in the modern world. The 
skating couples glided and revolved with 
the joyless, senseless regularity of pistons 
and wheels. Against these types, the one 
sound person, who still possessed the na- 
tural instincts and passions of mankind, ap-> 
peared mad. And when he, the creative in- 
dividual, the artist, the poet, emerges the 
men observe him with suspicion and malice. 
But the women are aroused and taken by 
his elementary nature. One of them falls 
in a swoon at his feet. He lifts her up 
high and carries her triumphantly away. 
The human cogs resume their monotonous 
rounds as if nothing had happened. 

The contrast of the heavy, apathetic, un- 
accented movements of the ensemble and the 
buoyant, vibrating movements of the soloists 
achieved a striking effect. They were ex- 
cellently assisted by Arthur Honegger’s 
score; it contrasted impressively the mo- 
notonous, automatic movements of the tread- 
mill, and the vital energies with which the 
passionate human being invaded it. 

Even in “La Boite 4 Joujoux” (Box of 
Toys), performed to a score by Claude 
Debussy, the dolls served not merely to 
represent an amusing scherzo; their puppet- 
like dances combined into a naive farce 
behind which one could feel a drama of 
human destinies. 

On a single occasion, the “Swedish Ballet” 
attempted to represent a side of human life 
in simple, natural patterns of movement, 
namely in the dance-poem “L’'Homme et son 
Désir” (Man and his Desire). Libretto and 
music for this ballet were written jointly by 
the poet Paul Claudel and the composer 
Darius Milhaud in Brazil as far back as 
1917, and something of the dense, sultry at- 
mosphere of the tropical jungle drifts 
through poetry and score. The work was 


actually designated as a “plastic drama”. 
In reality, it was in no Wise a dramatic 


composition, but a scene of lyrical. mood, 
a phantasmagoria, that floats past our eyes 
like a dream. 


The entire breadth of the stage consisted 
of a staircase with four steps each as high 
as a tull-grown man. On the four levels, 
four dance-scencs were, simultaneously tak- 
ing place, each self-contained, but still har- 
moniously blended’ like the 
quartct. As reliets, coming to life, the scenes 
unfolded one above the other. On the up- 
permost level, the hours of the night tloated 
slowly, slowly by. On the next, a woman with 
a shimmering halo, the Moon, moved in the 
opposite direction. On the step, th. 
Reflection of the Moon, as if on the waters 
surface, passed by in the oth: 
The step between the two 
path of man driven by his 
sions, his and  illusigns. 
their compulsion, personified two women 
in matching 
dance until finally, exhausted, he steps, arms 
out-stretched, and talis inte 


voices ot al 


low 


direction. 
Was the 
and 


ideas pas 


veils, he does his revolving 


slumber. 


The wonders of the night appear to 
awaken now in the glow of the jungle 
moon. live Milhaud’s splendid 
music, which for the first time used all 


kinds of percussion and sound-producing in- 
struments to accompany a dance-composition. 
Wordless voices behind the yoincd 
with these instruments inte a weird, mystic 
and barbaric beauty. It was as if man 
had freed himself from the voke of his 
passions. In the dream, he 
and dance, the eternal dance of Desire that 
finds fulfillment in sleep or im death. 
Sleep or Death, this seems to be personihed 
by the who appears 
gins to dance, turning round the man. In 
so doing, she envelops him in her veil until 
she herself is almost completely nude. Phen 
she places her hands over his and 
moves with him off the black 
hours of Night on the upper are 
meanwhile relieved by the white 
the emerging day, and the moon has dis- 
appeared. 

Not all difheult problems of movement in 
this performance were solved satisfactorily. 
The time was not yet ripe tor translating 
a poetic idea of this nature inte 
Even so, the attempt to produce the work 
was a revolutionary act; it entrenched it- 
self in the memories of all saw the 
performance. 

One of Borlin's most original and hot!s 
disputed works was “La Creation du 
Monde”. It portrayed the formation of the 
earliest of Chaos, as it is 
depicted in the cults rites of the 
African negroes. But the painter, Fernand 
Léger, who was engaged to assign the decor 
and costumes, did not create a genuine 
primitiveness, but an artificial super- 
ficially imitating the masks and religious ob- 
jects of the negroes. Milhaud wrote the 
music for this ballet But what Léger 
created was entirely foreign to the spirit of 


scehes 


begins te stir 
only 


woman now and be- 


eves 

Phe 
path 
hours of 


stage. 


dance. 


whe 


creatures out 
and 


one, 


al 


Milhaud's music. The resu’t was a dis- 
cordant performance. 

In some of their ballets, De Mare and 
Borlin followed the revolutionary satirical 
bents of their artistic collaborators. Among 
their most famous creations was “Les 
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Maries de La Tour Eiffel” (An _ Eiffel 
Tower Wedding). The program described 
it as “a harlequinade of the French bour- 
geoisie’. It was a stinging gibe at ‘the 
ridiculous, co‘orless mediocrity of the French 
middle-class. Jean Cocteau did the text. As 
for the music, De Maré engaged five of 
the group of voung composers called “The 
Six”. Georges Auric wrote the overture, 
Darius Milhaud a wedding-march, Francis 
Poulenc the aecompaniment to the General's 
speech, Arthur Honegger a funeral march, 
and Germaine Tailleferre a quadrille. 


Another ballet, “Relache’, distinguished 
itself by introducing the motion-picture as 


a supplement to the choreographic action. 
The creator of this film was René Clair 
who, a few years later, became _ world- 
famous through his “Sous les Toits de 
Paris”. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that 
the Swedes were the first ballet-company to 
dance to jazz. The music to “Within the 
Quota”, a “ballet-sketch” by Gerald Murphy, 
"was composed by the American song-writer 
Cole Porter. Not long before, Porter had 
written one of the most popular songs for 
a Raymond Hitchcock show. He had then 
gone to Paris, and his music for “Within 
the Quota” (to cite the critic of “New York 
Tribune”) “smacked of ... Darius Mil- 
haud rather than George Gershwin”. It 
was jazz, though, that had its happy mo- 
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ments; and Porter knew, for one thing, 
how to weave a sentimental waltz into the 
syncopated rhythms. 


The hero of the farce was a bewildered 
immigrant, who immediately upon landing, 
runs into the arms of a wide assortment of 
characteristic American types, or, more ac- 
curately, types that appear American to the 
European eyes. A_ millionairess, bedecked 
with immense strings of pearls, ensnares 
him; but a reformer frightens her away. 
Then a Colored Gentlemen appears and 
does a vaudeville dance. He is driven away 
by a “dry agent’ who immediately there- 
upon takes a mip from his private flask 
and disappears, to the immigrant’s increas- 
ing astonishment. The Jazz Baby, who 
dances a shimmy in an enticing manner, is 
also quickly torn from him. A magnificent 
cowboy and a sheriff appear, bringing in 
the element of Western melodrama. At last 
the European is greeted and kissed by 
“America’s Sweetheart’; and while this 
scene is being immortalized by a _ movie 
camera, the dancing of the couples present, 
sweeps all troubles away. As_ grandiose 
background for this sketch, there was a 
gigantic front page of an American. news- 
paper with seven-column headlines pro- 
claiming: “UNKNOWN BANKER BUYS 
ATLANTIC”. 


With each new work, including those not 
mentioned here, Borlin tried to conquer new 
territory for the theatrical dance. With ad- 
mirable courage, this avantgardist of the 
Dance seized upon every idea in which 
he saw possibilities for a new style of 
movement. His combined work displays an 
unusual versatility. The tragedy of his 
unique talent was that this versatility was 
not aided by any new creative basic con- 
cept of the art of dancing. For this reason, 
his work, in the final analysis, shows the 
stigma of eclecticism. This should not make 
us oblivious to the tremendously valuable 
stimuli and novel effects he gave, with the 
help of Rolf de Maré, to the art of danc- 
ing. Of equal importance was the fact that 
he associated himself closely with the most 
modern music and painting of his time and 
brought about works that would not have 
been born without his inspiration. Through 
the decorations and scores that they created 
for the “Swedish Ballet” many painters 
and musicians became known for the first 
time in wider circles. Thus, his work re- 
mains of significance not only in the history 
of dancing but also in the annals of the re- 
lated arts. 

Like Nijinsky, Borlin was prematurely 
torn from his work. The “Ballets Suédois” 
did not exist for more than four years. It 
gave its first performance in October 1920; 
its last premiére took place in December 
1924. At the last performance Borlin par- 
ticipated though he was seriously ill. Hav- 
ing scarcely recovered, he attempted to 
dance again. He undertook a tour to South 
America. Stricken with jaundice, he return- 
ed to Paris. The doctors declared that he 
must give up dancing. But Jean _ Borlin 
could not renounce his calling. In 1929, he 
gave two dance recitals in Paris, in which 
he presented new ballets (with scores by 
Poulenc and. Alexandre Tansman). 

In the late fall of 1930, he went to New 
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May 9 —University dance demonstration 
and performance 
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BALLET THEATRE SCHEDULE 


Two new productions, “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Helen of Trov", four revivals, and 
the participation of guest artists including 
Vera Zorina, Argentinita, Igor Stravinsky 
and Agnes de Mille are features of the 
Ballet Theatre's engagement. 


Zorina will appear in the title ®role of 
the Offenbach ballet “Helen of Troy’, in 
the revival of “Fantastic Toy-Shop”, “Pet- 
rouchka” and George Balanchine's “Apo lon 
Musagete’, retitled “Appolo”. Stravinsky 
will conduct his ballet “Petrouchka’. the 
first performance of which occurs on Fri- 
day, April 2nd, with Adolph Bohm as the 
Blackamoor. 


The New York premiere of “Helen of 
Troy” will take place on the following 
evening, and Antony Tudor’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” will have its world “premiere on 
Tuesday, April 6th. The revival of the 
“Three Cornered Hat" will have Leonide 
Massine and Argentinita in the leading 
roles. 


An “all-Tudor” program will be offered 
on Sunday evening, April 18th comprised of 
the British choreographer’s three major 
creations, “Romeo and Juliet”, “Pillar of 
Fire” and “Gala Performance”. 


Among the principal dancers of the com- 
pany are Massine, Markova, Baronova, 
Dolin, Eglevsky, Chase, Conrad, Kave, Lyon, 
Tudor, Semenoff, .Laing, and Lazovwsky. 


The program for the entire engagement 
follows: 


Thursday, April 1—Swan Lake, Pillar of 
Fire, Bluebeard; Friday, April 2—Svyiphides, 
Petrouchka, Pas de Quatre, Gala Perform- 
ance; Saturday Mat. April 3—Swan Lake, 
Peter and The Wolf, Coppelia; Saturday 
Eve. April 3—Aleko, Helen of Troy (New 
York Premiere), Princess Aurora; Sunday, 
April 4—Giselle, Three Virgins And A 
Devil, Gala Performance; Monday, April 
$—Swan Lake, Aleko, Helen of Troy; Tues- 
day. April 6—Swan Lake, Romeo And 
Juliet (World Premiere), Capriccio Espag- 
nole; Wednesday, April 7—Romantic Age, 
Romeo And Juliet, Bluebeard; No perform- 
ances April 8 and 9; Saturday Mat. April 
10—Billy The Kid, Petrouchka, Princess 
Aurora; Saturday Eve. April 10—Billy The 
Kid, Romeo And Juliet, Helen of Troy; 
Sunday, Aprill 11—Three-Cornered Hat, 
Pillar Of Fire. Bluebeard; Monday, April 
12—-Sylphides, Petrouchka, Princess Aurora; 
Tuesday, April 13—Romeo And Jfuliet, 
Three Virgins And A Devil, Dark Elegies, 
Helen Of Troy; Wednesday, April 14—_ 
Romantic Age, Fantastic Toy-Shop, Pas de 


Quatre, Helen Of Trov; Thursday Mat. 
April 15—Sviphides, Romeo And _ Juliet, 
Fantastic Tov-Shop; Thursday Eve. April 


15—Sviphides, Pillar Of Fire, Pas de 
Quatre, Capriccio Espagnol; Friday, April 
16—Rusian Soldier, Romeo And Juliet, Blue- 
beard; No matinee Saturday April 17; 
Saturday Eve. April 17—Princess Aurora, 
Russian Soldier, Pas de Quatre, Helen Of 
Trov; Sunday Eve. April 18—Romeo And 
Juliet, Pillar of Fire, Gala Performance ; 
No performances April 19 to 24; Sunday 
Eve. April 25—Appollo, Romeo And Juliet, 
Bluebeard; Monday, April 26—Three-Cor- 
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York, where, seven years earlier, he had 


presentcd some of his most beautiful works. 
A first recital was to have taken place in 
Carnegie Hall in late December, but Jean 
Bor.in died on the sixth. A month later, 
he was buried in the Pére-Lachaise ceme- 
terv in Paris. 


Artur Michel was for thirteen vears 
drama and dance critic on the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung, until in 1934 that 
newspaper was discontinued under 
pressure from the Nazi régime. Dur- 
ing this time Artur Michel did _ re- 
search in the history of Dance; his 
essays and articles relating to this 
research, as well as to current dance, 
“appeared in numerous European peri- 
odicals. He wrote the chapter, “The 
Dévelopment of the New German 
Dance” for the book, Modern Dance, 
compiled. by Virginia Stewant (New 
York 1935). At present he is writing 
-a History of. Theatrical Dancing from 
‘tthe Renaissance “to our Time. 


COMPETITIONS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Senior pair skating champions are Doris 
V. Schubach and Walter Noffke. In second 
place were Janette Ahrens and Robert Upp- 
gren. In the junior pair skating, the title 
went to Betty Schalow and Arthur Preusch, 
Jr. 

The women's novice champion is Ann P. 
Robinson. Men's novice title winner is C. 
Austin Holt. 


BALLET THEATRE SCHEDULE 
(Continued from Page 39) 

nered Hat, Petrouchka, Princess Aurora; 
Tuesday, April 27—Giselle, Three Virgins 
And A Devil, Capriccio Espagnol; Wednes- 
day, April 28—Apollo, Pillar of Fire, Pas 
de Quatre, Capriccio Espagnol; TAursday, 
April 29—Romantic Age, Aleko, Three Vir- 
gins And A Devil, Helen of Troy; Friday, 
April 30—Sylphides, Russian Soldier, Blue- 
beard; Saturday Mat. May i—Peter And 
The Wolf, Romeo And Juliet, Coppelia; 
Saturday Eve. May 1—Three-Cornered Hat, 
Aleko, Helen Of Troy; Sunday Mat. May 
2—Swan Lake, Romeo And Juliet, Fantastic 
Toy-Shop; Sunday Eve. May 2—Princess 
Aurora, Romeo And Juliet, Bluebeard. 
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And for you, here’s something else. The 
great ballerina confesses a weakness for 
eclairs with ice cream in the center al! 
covered with hot, gooey, butterscotch sauce, 
but she hates to have her picture taken. 


I don’t think we've said enough about 
the show and the Horseshoe. We'll fix that 
by saying that it was fun and plenty of 
it from the minute we came into this jovial! 
bedlam, until we left. It’s definitely recom- 
mended for young and old, for the sophisti- 
cated or the ‘homebody’ type. We want to 
thank Irving Schwartz, our host for the 
evening and also Billy Bicki our waiter. 
It was Mr. Schwartz who arranged the 
grand evening for us and who introduced 
us to Harriet. It was Billy Bicki who 
served up the gorgeous STEAK dinner. 
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for Spring Recital season. The Capezio person- 
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twice the floor space, increased facilities 
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friends of the dance world, MAHARAM’S 
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